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THE MARKET'S GREATEST ROLLER SKATE VALUE 
now offers it — 


This new PEXTO line is the best Roller Skate proposition ever offered. 












All styles 
BALL BEARING 
new perfected Rolls 


All styles 
have Bolted Axles 
not riveted 


No. 40—Juvenile Style— 


Polished 


No. 30—Exceptional Value 
Nickel Plated 


No. 20—The Finest 
Nickel Plated & Buffed 


Type Variety—Universal for Either Boys or Girls 
Price Range—Eliminates unprofitable styles 


These PEXTO Roller Skates are of attractive design, combining strength and durability 
with a streamline, racy appearance. All styles have straps of highest quality grain leather, 
with easy adjusting military buckles—Full size rubber cushion hangers—Fullest extensions 
—Full or parted Heel Backs—Long wearing extra thickness rolls—Hardened ball races— 
Choice of either single or double Ball Bearing Rolls, 3/16” or 14” Ball Bearings. 


Each pair packed in attractive, individual carton 

















A SALES POLICY Manufacturers in the same 
AN D FAIR AND PROFITABLE Town for 15 years 
TO YOUR INTEREST! more than a century 
Sold by only SELECTED JOBBERS 
— ASK YOURS — 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. Southington, Conn., U.S.A. 
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JusT AMONG OURSELVES 


Stop Thief— 


It is appalling to learn that 
among 678 retail hardware stores 
in the area east of the Mississippi 
River during the past five years 
internal theft was discovered in 
3 out of 4 stores. Among 2000 
retail stores, in all fields in the 
same area and during the same 
period of time, theft was dis- 
covered in 50 per cent of the 
stores. In 15 stores in one State 
confessions amounting to $86,000 
were obtained and nearly $50,000 
recovered since Jan. 1, 1934. In- 
dividual theft cases ran from $3 
a day to $9,000 a year and were 
admittedly carried on from 3 to 
10 years without detection. 
Schemes for cheating the cash reg- 
ister are many and varied as are 
the plans for detecting them. In 
an early issue, HARDWARE AGE 
will start a new series of stories 
based on actual case histories of 
theft investigations. These stories 
will give the distressing details, 
and as far as possible suggest the 
unfortunate circumstances which 
led to such thefts. 


Mean Buyers— 


Wholesale and retail buyers 
who mistreat salesmen are not 
only ignorant and rude but also 
very stupid. Yet there is too much 
of this condition to be found with- 
in the hardware industry. A buyer 
for a wholesale house should treat 
a salesman with the same cour- 
tesy that he expects and hopes 
his firm’s salesmen receive in their 
calls to their customers and pros- 
pects. The executives of every 
wholesale firm should insist on 
such treatment and consider it a 
part of their duties to see that 
salesmen who call are so treated. 
Selling is a legitimate and neces- 
sary profession in today’s busi- 
ness. The better houses treat the 
man on the road as considerately 
as the customer, which is as it 
should be. Salesmen have a 
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By CHARLES J. HEALE 
Editor, Hardware Age 


wide opportunity for observing 
conditions and picking up ideas. 
Properly treated they are most 
generous in passing along their 
ideas, many of which mean cash 
money to the buyer. Obviously, 
the mean buyers never get any 
voluntary extra services and do 
not merit them. Making the 
seller wince because you are 
the customer is picayune and a 
pretty good indication that your 
business is not making full use of 
its possibilities. Salesmen bring 
to both wholesalers and retailers 
ideas and the merchandise on 
which their very existence de- 
pends. Smart buyers take full 
advantage of the salesmen’s tal- 
ents and merit this extra help be- 
cause of fair treatment. 


Atlantic City— 


For the convenience of whole- 
salers, manufacturers and _ their 
families who will attend the At- 
lantic City Convention this Oc- 
tober, HarpwaRE ACE is again 
sponsoring a special train from 
Chicago. It leaves Chicago Sat- 
urday, Oct. 19, at 2 p. m., and 
arrives in Atlantic City the next 
morning at 9 a. m., in ample 
time for attending church services, 
sightseeing, golf, etc. It will be 
an air-conditioned train, running 
direct to the convention city with- 
out the annoyance of a change and 
stop-over at North Philadelphia. 
Special cars are being held open 
for family parties. From points 
west of Chicago, delegates may 
join the special train at Chicago 
or St. Louis. Tickets via the 
HarpwareE Ace SPECIAL are 
available from all ticket agencies 
and should be requested by those 
attending the convention. Hotels 
in Atlantic City report extremely 
heavy advance reservations, which 
promises a well-attended conven- 
tion. Those who have not done 


so should immediately make their 
hotel arrangements and obtain 
their reservations via this special 
through train, via Pennsylvania 


Railroad. 


Routine— 


In every business there are 
many detail jobs on which the 
ultimate success of the business 
depends. The development of a 
routine for handling these details 
governs the efficiency of the en- 
tire business. Last week I saw two 
excellent examples of coordinated 
detail routine within five minutes. 
I was having a late supper in a 
local restaurant, the last customer, 
in fact, before closing time. All 
ash trays were gathered on one 
table, all sugar bowls on another 
and salt and pepper shakers were 
on the adjoining two tables. One 
waiter put matches in the cleaned 
ash trays. Others filled sugar 
bowls and the pepper and salt 
shakers. Another group replaced 
these items of equipment on each 
table. It was almost military in 
its precision—a strong factor in 
making this restaurant the most 
popular in our town. Next door 
is the fire house. Just as I left 
the dining room the fire alarm 
sounded. All firemen went imme- 
diately to their stations. In mea- 
sured movements they dressed for 
action and mounted the vehicles. 
The drivers of all trucks started 
their motors as the signal was 
given by the chief, who then an- 
nounced the location and nature 
of the fire. The trucks filed out 
all in less time than it takes to 
tell it. I followed them to the fire 
and watched the same kind of 
routine in connection with the un- 
rolling of the hoses, connection 
at the hydrants and the handling 
of the powerful streams of water. 
When the fire was out the same 
precision marked the departure 
of the fire-fighting apparatus. It 
is a worth-while sight and an in- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Fishing Tackle a Big Volume 


Five Points Hardware, Cleveland, Ohio, uses novel services 


HAT fishing tackle is far 
more than a short season 


proposition has been well 


build up the store’s reputation. 
Today he has one of the most 
unique establishments in the state. 








begin with,” 


demonstrated by the Five Points “To says Mr. 
Hardware Co., 944 East 152nd 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Here the 
angler may truly enjoy all the 
pleasures which come in prepara- 
tion and their appreciation is ex- 
pressed in the heavy annual turn- 
over. 

In the first place, Merle Marx, 
president and manager, under- 
stands the sporting fraternity and 
is himself an ardent enthusiast. 
Secondly, he maintains salesmen 
who are expert hunters and fisher- 
men willing to give competent 
advice. With such a set-up, he 
is equipped to offer a real service 
and a meeting place where cus- 
tomers know they will be under- 
stood and appreciated. 

Realizing long ago that it takes 
far more than a simple stock of 
merchandise to successfully sell 
this class of trade, he started to 
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Marx, “the sportsman is a kind of 
artist with a vivid imagination and 
a deep feeling for the out-of-doors. 
That individual doesn’t buy a rod 





The windows, store displays and cast- 
ing pool at the rear of the store all 
tie up together to produce results for 
the Five Points Hardware Co., Cleve-- 
land, Ohio. 


as a piece of merchandise but as. 
an accessory to long hours of 
pleasure on stream or lake. It is 
something close to his heart—an 
object of association. With this. 
fact established, it is safe to say’ 
that selling the out-of-doors will, 
conversely, sell fishing tackle and 
we consequently put plenty of 
atmosphere into our displays.” 

A glance about the interior of 
the Five Points Hardware illus- 
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Builder 


to extend influence 


trates the manner in which this is 
done. On the wall you will see 
mounted fish and game of many 
kinds and what is more, they mean 
something. Some belong to the 
store. Others are secured by 
arrangement with two local taxi- 
dermists. Any salesman at the 
store can tell you where they were 
taken and what they weighed: It 
is a reference to likely waters and 
territory as well as a touch of 
atmosphere which sets the sports- 
man to dreaming and his equip- 
ment desires mounting upward. 

On the cases you will find photo- 
graphs of fishermen in action, with 
tempting catches and scenes of the 
outdoors, thickly planted. Manu- 
facturer’s advertising is tacked on 
the walls. Among such = sur- 
roundings the angler or hunter 
likes to linger, t6 contemplate and 
buy. 

Rods, reels, lines and lures are 
carefully displayed where every 
piece will maintain its identity. 
“Crowding tackle in a jumbled 
mess takes away most of the eye 
appeal,” says Mr. Marx. 





The Five Points Hardware Co.’s Casting Pool. 


At the Five Points Hardware 
there are four attractive 10 ft. 
floor cases with top, center and 
bottom shelves. These run over 
half the length of the store. When 
individual trays on the top shelf 
are removed for a client’s inspec- 
tion, a ready view is permitted 
through the open glass on which 
they rested to the shelves below. 

On top of the floor cases are 
other shallow, sloped-front cases, 
set far enough back not to shield 
the view downward. These smaller 
cases in closer proximity to the 
eye are used for flies, hooks and 
small items. 

Behind the floor cases, with 
sales aisle intervening, are the shal- 
low, light-backed wall cases where 


other lures and tackle may be of- 
fered in open exhibit. Along the top 
of these cases are printed reminders 
on small pieces of cardboard, listing 
nearly everything necessary to the 
fishing trip. A glance along this row 
will assure the purchaser that his 
equipment is complete. 
Rods and rod parts are offered for 
easy inspection in an appropriate 
rack which rests on one of the floor 
cases. Every item in the tackle de- 
partment is clearly price-marked. 
One of the store’s two front win- 
dows is used exclusively the year 
round for hunting and fishing sup- 
plies. The other is devoted to hard- 
ware and school sport items such as; 
baseball and football paraphernalia. 
A planned system is followed in 
providing colorful atmosphere in the 
(Continued on page 71) 


Various types of rods and tackle are demonstrated by Five Points Hardware Co. at the rear of the store in Cleveland 


where they have a casting pool. 
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IN 1864 A CASE LIKE THIS HELD 
THE ENTIRE WORLDS SUPPLY OF 
TWIST DRILLS! ( REPLICA OF CRSE 
I STOCK ROOM OF MORSE TWIST 

QeLL AND MACHINE Co.) 
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SCREEN 6 MODERN FLY-KILLER IN 
PHILADELPHIA ZOO. AROUND THE ANIMAL 
CAGES ARE PLACED ELECTICALLY CHARGED 


SCREENS, WHICH, WHILE HARMLESS To [aaa 
HUMANS , KILL WINGED PESTS UPON CONTACT J 


























BICYCLES CARRY THE FIREMEN OF CAMPBELL, 

CALIFORNIA ,TO FIRES / CARRYING LADDERS, 

HOSE, AXES, ETC, ON THEIR BACKS, THE 

VOLUNTEERS SCORCH TO NEARBY BLAZES, 

HAVING FOUND THE. USE OF BICYCLES 

CUTS UPKEEP EXPENSE AND HELPS THEM 
TO GET TO THE SCENE MORE QUICKLY 


THE DEBTOR IN ETHIOPIA/ WHEN THE 

TWO PARTIES CANNOT AGREE ONA COURT 

SETTLEMENT, THEY ARE LINKED 

TOGETHER DAY AND NIGHT UNTIL THEY 
REACH AN AGREEMENT 
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By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


The predicted summer slump in 
retail business did not take place. 

General Motors declared an ex- 
tra dividend out of earnings. 

Utility stocks and bonds have 
all advanced. 

Two years ago inflation was 
predicted and the purchase of 
cheap common stocks was advised. 

Fifteen cheap common stocks 
bought at that time and held in in- 
vestor’s box have shown a loss un- 
til the first of this August. Now 
these stocks, as a whole, show a 
profit. : 

First-class common stocks, such 
as American Can, Dupont, Amer- 
ican Tel. and Tel., National Lead, 
have all shown large gains. A for- 
tune could have been made two 
years ago in buying and holding 
not cheap common stocks but first- 
class common stocks. 

Bonds of almost all kinds have 
shown substantial increases. Many 
bonds are now selling above par. 
The cause of this is the low price 
of money and the high returns on 
these bonds. 

The banks are full of money. 
They are seeking loans at very low 
interest rates. 

Great sums of money are in the 
hands of individuals and corpora- 
tions seeking investment. 

The Securities Commission is a 
firm check on the issuance of 
fraudulent and worthless securi- 
ties. 

Flint Garrison, director general 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods In- 
stitute, recently in Chicago told 
1000 members of the Interstate 
Merchants’ Council: 

“Retail business this fall will be 
substantially better.” Reason for 
this statement: greater farmer in- 
come, larger industrial payrolls, 
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FACTS 


Draw Your Own Conclusions 


current retail indices, and the $4,- 
800,000,000 emergency reemploy- 
ment fund. 

Further statements by Mr. Gar- 
rison: - 

“The farmer’s income will be 
greater this year than last. He is 
assured both of good crops and 
good prices. When you measure 
these prospects in terms of $1 
wheat and corn, 12-cent cotton, 10 
per cent higher prices in milk, 15 
per cent more for butter, 50 per 
cent more for eggs than last year, 
plus rental and benefit payments 
exceeding $500,000,000, you see 
the basis for the estimate of those 
statisticians who say that the 
farmers’ incomes for this year will 
be more than $1,000,000,000 
greater than last year.” 

Mr. Garrison said of industrial 
payrolls that “evidence of greater 
present activity can be seen in such 
indices as steel and automobile 
production, electric power output 


and the like.” 


Greater Demand— 
Smaller Supply 


“That this industrial activity 
must continue,” he said, “seems 
assured by the fact that we have 
on one hand a greater actual and 
potential demand for goods; on 
the other hand, a smaller supply 
of goods than we had a year ago.” 

Mr. Garrison said that despite 
one’s view of the $4,800,000,000 
reemployment fund, “It must be 
obvious that a governmental ex- 
penditure of such an amount in an 
effort to create employment is 
bound to bring about a tremen- 
dous increase in the demand for 
goods and must inevitably record 
itself in a corresponding increase 
in retail trade.” 

Mr. Garrison believes that with 


the abandonment of the NRA 


codes there will in the long run 
be a descending wage scale, lower 
production costs and correspond- 
ingly lower prices for manufac- 
tured goods. This, he believes, will 
not be true of textile prices. 

The speaker said he did not look 
for any abandonment of Federal 
crop control in the near future 
and suggested that merchants in 
agricultural communities should 
check farmer sentiment on the 
subject. 

He said that a limited inquiry 
made just before he left New York 
disclosed the fact that some mills 
are now as much as six weeks be- 
hind on deliveries. 

Hogs have just reached the high- 
est price in six years. 

In studying the returns of cor- 
porations we find many making 
very satisfactory reports, not only 
good profits but profits in excess 
of last year. On the other hand, 
we see reports from other corpora- 
tions still showing losses. An anal- 
ysis of this peculiar situation indi- 
cates that the companies showing 
losses are still struggling with 
heavy interest rates as a result of 
bonded indebtedness. They are 
carrying on their shoulders the 
load of capitalized but unused 
buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Many corporations as well as 
individuals have cleaned house, 
charged off their losses, reduced 
themselves to actual values and 
on this readjustment even on the 
current volume of business and 
prices can make a profit. 

A friend of mine was driving 
with a chauffeur. He inquired 
about the chauffeur’s affairs. The 
chauffeur, whose wife was also 
working, was saving money every 
month. My friend told him, “You 
are better off than I, because every 
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month I am spending more than | 
earn. You are growing richer while 
I am growing poorer.” 

One of the most hopeful condi- 
tions of the present situation is 
that millions of people have re- 
duced their living expenses so they 
are breaking even and in many 
cases saving money. Look at the 
enormous saving deposits of the 


‘country even at the miserable in- 


terest paid by the banks. Look at 
the enormous current deposits in 
banks without any interest what- 
ever. 

People have not been buying 
things they do not need. Home 
supplies and furnishings are at a 
very low point. Stocks in the hands 
of jobbers and retailers are all at 
a very low point. As a matter of 
fact, in many instances retailers’ 
stocks are so low they cannot sup- 
ply the ordinary calls. Summer 
stocks, bathing suits, bathing 
shoes, etc., are all badly broken. 
Of course, they have goods but 
they have sold out the staple sizes 
and have not replaced them. 

Many retailers are losing money 
because on account of their hand- 
to-mouth buying they are not 
keeping up stocks and are not fill- 
ing orders. One retail dealer last 
week, who could not supply an 
item I wished, remarked, “I’ve 
had a good summer’s business, 
unusually good. The hot weather 
helped but now I have quit buying 
any summer goods and would 
rather miss sales than carry over 
anything to next year. I propose 
to quit this summer cleared up on 
summer goods.” This was an in- 
dependent retailer. His argument 
was good from the stock point of 
view, but it was exceedingly poor 
from the standpoint of taking care 
of a customer. I walked down the 
street and made my purchase from 
the retail store of a mail order 
house. They had the goods. 

In Dallas, Texas, I talked to a 
number of traveling salesmen | 
had known for 30 years. These 
men were traveling over the same 
territories and for the same houses. 
All of them said they could not 
earn as much today as they did 
30 years ago. They were all com- 
plaining of their reduced incomes. 

What is a traveling salesman 
going to do to increase his in- 
come? What can he do? It would 
be interesting to hear from the 
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traveling hardware salesman him- 
self on this subject. We hear from 
manufacturers and jobbers and 
retailers about their troubles. We 
read about plans they put into 
effect to increase their sales and 
profits. There are thousands of 
intelligent hardware salesmen trav- 
eling in this country, but we sel- 
dom hear from them. Is his con- 
tion better or worse than it was? 
Is he able to make more money 
than he did? If not, as stated 
above, what can be done about 
it? 

Is the traveling salesman the 
forgotten man? Somebody once 
wrote eloquently that a certain 
man forgot himself into immor- 
tality. The thing is, however, this 
man while he may have fergotten 
himself was not forgotten by 
others. 

Is the standard of salesmanship 
on the road lower than it was? 
Have we poorer salesmen today 
than we had 30 years ago? Are 
the salesmen of today with all of 
their traveling in automobiles 
actually less efficient than the 
salesmen traveling more slowly 
by train a generation ago? 

Is the mass-educated salesman 
today less intelligent about his 
business than the individually 
educated salesman of the past 
generation ? 

Are all of these salesmen 
schools and classes teaching sales- 
men so much about the facts of 
their line, overlooking the most 
important fact of all that is to 
teach the salesman himself to 
think? 

It must not be forgotten that 
knowledge is one thing and intel- 
ligence is another. A man may 
have all of the knowledge of an 
encyclopedia and still be a dunce. 
And on the other hand another 
man may only know a limited 
number of facts but be highly in- 
telligent. The test of intelligence 
is the application and use one 
makes of knowledge. 

There are still men and corpora- 
tions that will continue to be in 
the red until they adjust their in- 
comes to their expenditures. 

Have you as a corporation man- 
ager faced this fact? Have you as 
an individual faced this fact? 
What do you propose to do about 
it? And just when? 

How long can the statement of 





losses by corporations continue? 
How long can an individual con- 
tinue to live on borrowed money? 
What is the outcome? 

The same line of thinking ap- 
plies to the Government. Almost 
every bank in the country has 
been forced to take on Govern- 
ment securities. Look at the state- 
ment of your bank in your town 
and see how they are fixed. Note 
the item of Government securities 
in their assets. 

An item in the paper made me 
laugh the other day. It was not 
supposed to be humorous. It told 
of a husky young man on relief 
being arrested for getting drunk 
on Government money. He was 
given 30 days in jail. Now think 
this out. Isn’t it funny? An essay 
could be written on the state of 
mind of this young man. Is he of 
the opinion that the Government 
not only owes him a living but 
also owes him a drink? Was he 
so depressed at being an object 
of support by his Government that 
he used the money to forget his 
humiliation? Then one might 
meditate upon the difference be- 
tween being at large and support- 
ed by the Government or being in 
jail but nevertheless still being 
supported by the Government. 
Was his mind more at peace when 
he was out of doors on his own 
or when being inside under lock 
and key with less responsibility? 
I would like to have met this 
young man and interviewed him. 

Well, to conclude this rambling 
article, bonds are very high. Most 
of them too high. First-class di- 
vidend-paying common stocks are 
also moderately high. What seems 
cheap? Possibly the low price 
non-paying stocks already listed 
on the big board and the curb. In 
July, however, it was to be noticed 
that some of the large holders of 
common stocks sold in consider- 
able quantities. You'll have to 
draw your own conclusions. 

The other day I read a most in- 
teresting article on the amount of 
money being wagered on horse 
races and dog races. It goes up 
into the millions. 

It is a curious fact that the un- 
employed seem to have money to 
bet on races. 

Then there are millions being 
sent to Canada and Ireland every 

(Continued on page 74) 
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LETTERS 
io the EDITOR 


The Advertising Parade 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Year in and 
year out, the advertising parade 
passes by us. Some parts of it are 
very outstanding and _ interesting 
enough to cause us to buy. Many 
merchants have a part in this pa- 
rade, although a large number fail 
to impress us. We find nothing 
wrong with the parade, but the peo- 
ple who plan it. 

More thought should be given to 
what part of this parade is best 
fitted for the merchandise to be dis- 
played. For instance, sometimes a 
small investment in radio adver- 
tising will produce greater results 
than a large newspaper advertise- 
ment, and vice versa. It takes good 
common sense to plan and write 
advertisements and that’s what 
makes it hard for most of us. 

The merchant has the choice of 
many types of advertising to use 
these days: newspapers, magazines, 
radio, display, sign, mail and even 
sky writing. If you decide on using 
the newspaper medium, be sure to 
make your ad attractive, forceful, 
and believable. If it’s window dis- 
play, make it present a forcible 
story, that will stop the passer-by, 
and bring him into the store to buy. 
Every type of advertising has its 
merits, and, as I said before, the 
problem is which one or more to 
use. 

Regardless of the advertising 
medium, there are one or more of 
five wrongs present when your ad- 
vertising plan does not “click.” 
Wrong item, wrong price, wrong 
time, wrong weather, and wrong ad- 
vertising medium. 

Each year several million young- 
sters reach an age when they begin 
to be influenced by advertising, and 
almost the same number pass out. 
This makes for new ideas and de- 
mands, and so your advertising must 
be kept modern. In this day of 
more leisure time, the public wants 
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have changed! Certain merchandise 
has reached its saturation point of 
sale and the smart buyer always has 
his hand on the public’s pulse. It 
has been noted in many large stores, 
a lack of cooperation exists be- 
tween the buyer and advertising 
man. 

Merchandise worth buying is 
worth advertising and if more time 
and planning were given to present- 
ing this merchandise properly to the 
public, greater sales would be the 
result. 

Many advertising representatives 
are always striving to increase the 
merchants’ advertising appropriation. 





Too much advertising with poor re- 
sults creates lost confidence in ad- 
vertising, and this makes another 
important problem for the merchant 
to figure out. 

Regardless of what mediums are 
used, the modern merchant must 
advertise if he wishes to keep up 
with the leaders. I like to look at 
good advertising as a parade, ex- 
hibiting merchandise and receiving 
business as the applause. 

Lioyp H. Hicste, 
Weed & Co. 





Chiseling and Whittling 


CLEVELAND, Onto—I agree with 
your comments on “Chiseling” and 
“Whittling” (H. A., Aug. 1, 1935, 
page 19). I just happened to have 
the figures prepared, as to our per- 
centage of profit on the special sales 
items, and I can say to you that we 
have passed on the savings of the 
manufacturers to us and contributed 
something ourselves. 

I am glad to read your comments 
on “Labor Relations” and “The 
Wagner Bill.” I think it was rather 
unfair for the Administration and 
the leaders of Congress to make po- 
litical capital out of class prejudice, 
and play to the largest number of 
voters. 

A. J. Garenur, President, 


The Geo. Worthington Co. 


Hits Nail on the Head 


Osweco, N. Y—I have the 
Aug. 1 issue of Harpware AGE at 
hand. “Just Among Ourselves” 
page is very good. It hits the nail 
on the head. The “Letters to the 
Editor” page is very good also. 


John M. Sweeney’s letter is just 
right. I hope some of the manufac- 
turers take warning and heed. 

I note some progress is being 
made by the American Institute of 
Fair Competition. I was heart and 
soul in that same idea years ago 
when I worked for Crescent Tool 
Co., and Electric Hose & Rubber 
Co., and took it upon myself to 
preach that gospel. If jobbers and 
manufacturers had gotten into such 
an arrangement then they would not 
be in the mess they are in now. 

M. E. Cronin. 


Suggestions and Ideas 


Lamar, CoLo.—I get many good 
suggestions and ideas out of the 
copy of Harpware AcE that comes 
to the store. It is well worth the 
price, and the time given to reading 
it. It is a great help to any clerk or 
display man who will take the time 


to read it. 
Wn. R. ABPLANALP, 


Display Man, 
D. S. Nevius Hardware Co. 
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A realistic setting for fishing tackle display used in the window of Johnston Hardware Co., Cairo, Ill. Water ran 
over rocks in one corner of the window and disappeared under other rocks in the opposite corner. 
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ART of the value of a win- 
dow display is its timeliness, 
but it is even more effective 


if it is sufficiently in advance of 
the season’s needs to give the pub- 
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lic notice. It is not too soon, for 
instance, to call attention to fur- 
nace equipment, fireplace fixtures 
and fall housewares. The win- 
dows suggested here are made pos- 



































sible by the use of the HARDWARE 
AcE interchangeable display fix- 
tures, an instruction sheet of which 
will be sent on request. It tells 
how you may build them. 





Madigan Bros., Chicago. 
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ADVANCES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Silver Plated Ware 
Copper Products 

Kraft Nail and Shot Bags 
Cotton Wrapping Twines 


DECLINES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Some Types of Prepared Roofings 
House and Warehouse Brooms 


Some Makes of Wood Screws 
Competitive Sweat Pads 
Certain Household Corks 


August 
29th 
1935 


NEW PRICE PLAN EFFECTIVE 


Nails, Wire, Staples, Fencing, Etc. 


A new selling plan on nails, 
wire, staples, fencing, etc., was 
placed in effect August 16, but quo- 
tations to small lot buyers are not 
greatly affected. From the announce- 
ment of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. to their jobbing distributors we 
quote: 

“Effective at once, we will 
market various merchant trade 
and fence products on a basis 
whereby the price applying on any 
one product will be in accordance 
with the quantity specified of that 
product. 

“Minimum prices as 
apply on carload lots of 40,000 
pounds and over of one product, 
with the exception of products 
such as staples, annealed and gal- 
vanized wire, etc. On these prod- 
ucts the minimum price applies on 
smaller quantities. Quantity ex- 
tras for less than base quantities 
are provided, and will be charged 
irrespective of whether shipment 
is made in mixed cars with other 
wire products or in less than car- 
load lots. There is also an extra 


shown : 


(10 cents per 100 lbs.) to be 
added to the quantity extra affect- 
ing any individual order, when- 
ever shipment is made in a less- 
than-carload lot.” 5 

* * * 


Mill base prices, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago or Anderson, for small L.C.L. 
shipments are as follows, with Pitts- 
burgh 5 cents lower, Duluth 5 cents 
higher, and Birmingham 10 cents 
higher: 
Wire nails, less than 5000 1Ib.—$2.75 
ad keg. 
Polished fence staples, less than 1000 
Ib.—$3.45 per keg. 
Glidden or Lyman barb wire, less than 
5000 Ib.—$3.15 per 100 Ib 


Galvanized fence wire, less than 2500 
lb.— $3.15 per 100 Ib. 


While these prices are subject 
to change without notice, they are 
intended to apply to all new business 
entered for shipment prior to Sep- 
tember 30. The new price feature is 
the leveling off of prices to quantity 
buyers in carload lots, straight or 
mixed, and in certain tonnage groups 
intermediate between carloads and 
the above mentioned small lot ranges. 
Three or four steps of price conces- 


Business? 


sion are made to purchasers of these 
fixed intermediate quantities. 


* + 


Field and farm fencing and 
bale ties will participate in the same 
new plan as nails and wire, but with 
the net result of quotations to either 
small lot buyers or to carload buy- 
ers practically unchanged. Fall pay- 
ing terms are now in effect on fenc- 
ing, gates and posts, when sales 
amount to 500 rod lots or more of 
fencing, 500 or more posts, or 50 or 
more gates. The manufacturers’ new 
plan of pricing will not apply to 
brads, wire clotheslines, fence posts 
or stone wire, on which former quo- 
tations continue. 

* * * 


Manufacturers of prepared 
roll roofing announced this month 
their first major price change since 
May, a rather sharp decline on the 
better quality smooth and mica-sur- 
faced roofings, and a more moderate 
change on the cheaper talc-surfaced 
grades. Slate-surfaced rolls are not 
now affected. The new L.C.L. prices 
to retail buyers f.o.b. leading central 
mill points on competition tale roof- 
ing are: 


Formerly Now 

per Square per Square 
2. eae $0.80 $0.77 
. 2 Fer 1.09 1.05 
Ge Te. acosees 1.38 1.32 
Price differences between these 


cheapest smooth roofings and the 
next better grade are now so slight 
that it seems likely that the two 
qualities will be merged by most 
sellers and buyers. 

* + * 

On wood screws some manu- 
facturers have announced a reduc- 
tion of 744 per cent as a partial re- 
action from the sharp advance an- 
nounced in May. Contracts and 
liberal orders placed by a number 
of larger buyers prior to the May 
advance have had the effect of post- 
poning or weakening that increase as 
affecting the retail and consuming 
trade. 

*+* + 

The International Silver Com- 

pany advanced prices, effective 
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August 1, on 1847 Rogers Bros. 
silver plated ware, the mark-up 
ranging from 2 to 8 per cent. In- 
creased labor and material costs, it 
is said, had not been fully covered 
in the previous mark-up. Sterling 
ware prices are unchanged. In fact, 
the world market for silver has had 
a sharp relapse recently, despite the 
heavy purchases by the U. S. Trea- 
sury. The Silver Purchase Act of 
1934 had as one of its alternative 
objectives an increase in the price 
of silver from about 45 cents an 
ounce (ruling then) to $1.29 per 
ounce. Last April the price had 
been lifted, by the world-wide specu- 
lation based upon our government’s 
program, to 81 cents per ounce, but 
by mid-August it had fallen back 
below 66 cents per ounce. 
* & 


Growing strength in copper 
prices was evidenced by an August 
19 advance of one-half cent per 
pound on domestic ingot copper, 
bringing the price back to 844 cents, 
and recovering one-half the drop 
which occurred at the end of June. 
Manufacturers of most copper and 
brass products are following the 
present ingot copper increase by cor- 
responding mark-ups on wire, sheets, 
and other manufactured products. 
‘The leading wire mills advanced 
their quotation for bare copper wire 
and magnet wire one-half cent per 
pound and _ weatherproof three- 
eighths cent. 

* *& & 

Sales of paint, varnish and 
lacquer products reported to the 
‘Census Bureau by leading manufac- 
turers for the first half of 1935 to- 
taled nearly 171 million dollars as 
compared to 276 million for all of 
1934, and 220 million for all of 1933. 
‘The sustained monthly sales gain is 
continuing on these products. Do- 
mestic shipments of white lead and 
oil for the first six months of 1935 
were 26 per cent greater than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 
1934, according to a statement of the 
Lead Industries Association. Lin- 
seed oil dropped in price 334 cents 
per gallon on August 9, and on the 
same date turpentine declined 4 
‘cents. 

* & & 

Manufacturers of Kraft bags 
placed in effect a five per cent in- 
crease in quotations on nail bags 
and shot bags last week. A rise of 
one-half cent per pound on cotton 
wrapping twines is quoted by several 
leading manufacturers. Cork manu- 
facturers lowered the prices on some 
numbers of household corks about 
five per cent. 
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A reduction, effective August 
7, of 25 cents per dozen on house 
brooms and 50 cents per dozen on 
warehouse (corn) brooms is report- 
ed. The harvesting of the 1935 
broom-corn crop shows a good yield, 
and buyers are expecting that the 
large crop, together with competitive 
conditions, may bring further price 


concessions. 
* * * 


Low-priced furnace scoops 
and snow shovels are being quoted 
about five per cent lower. 

x * * 


Electric refrigerators, after 
making very large gains over the 
1934 record, for several months, 
declined slightly in June from the 
sales of June, 1934, totaling 146,988 
units compared to 159,602 in June 
last year. Manufacturers feel, how- 
ever, that the year will reach close 
to 1,800,000 units, compared to l,- 
390,000 units sold in 1934. Com- 
ments from jobbers and leading re- 
tailers in the hardware field indicate 
that hardware sales of refrigerators 
have held a steady rate of gain, 
fully in proportion to that shown by 
other types of distributors. 

* *& & 


Household plumbing equip- 
ment, pipe and accessories are show- 
ing fine sales contrasts with recent 
years, due to the gains in home 
building and refitting. Standard steel 
pipe, while still far from old sales 
peaks, sold considerably better in 
July than in June, and with sub- 
stantial gain continuing this month. 
There is probably quite a restricted 
supply now being carried in whole- 
salers’ stocks throughout the coun- 
try, and any sudden bulge in de- 
mand may develop shortages. 

* * *# 


Quotations on sweat pads in 
the competitive grades have been 
lowered an average of 5 to 74% per 
cent by the American Pad and 
Textile Company. No change is re- 
ported at present in the better grades 
of deer-hair pads. 

¢* + £# 


The new Federal regulations, 
governing the fall shooting of ducks 
and other wild fowl, prohibit the use 
of live duck decoys. Distributors 
will be under the necessity of drop- 
ping duck collars, leg bands and 
other items affected. The use of 
wood duck decoys, of course, will 
continue permissible, and dealers are 
preparing for a much larger demand 
for these, to take care of the call 
from those who have used live ducks 
heretofore. 


Early orders for radio sets 
compare most favorably with last 
year’s records, and the new models 
meet general approval, as offering 
remarkable performance, for small 
investment. Sales during last sea- 
son were probably their best for five 
years past, and manufacturers are 
expecting another sure increase in 
demand this year. The dollar value 
of sales may be reduced, for the 
average selling price of sets is now 
less than one-third of that prevail- 
ing six years ago. Reliable trade 
estimates of 1934 sales indicated 
4,084,000 sets, against 3,806,000 in 
1933, and 2,260,000, the low mark, 
in 1932. 


ee: £ ¢ 


Footballs, basket balls, and 
other fall sports equipment are mov- 
ing in a volume indicating another 
fine season. Some slight price reduc- 
tions are in effect on the better 
grades, due more to competition 
among manufacturers than to reduc- 
tions in cost. A noticeable element 
of the competitive situation is the 
improvement of the quality and con- 
struction features in the popular 
price ranges. 

* * * 

Makers of electrical home 
accessories are enjoying their best 
year since 1931. Orders booked dur- 
ing the second quarter were the 
largest for any similar period in four 
years, with the total for the first half 
of 1935 running about one-sixth 
ahead of last year. Electrical wash- 
ing machines have been a leading 
factor in boosting these sales, 1934 
showing an increase of 20.6 per cent 
over 1933, with a substantial rate 
of gain now continuing. 

* * * 


Homes and farms served by 
electricity by the utility companies 
at the close of 1934 numbered 20,- 
693,751, a new high record and a 
gain of nearly one-half million for 
the year. The cost of electricity for 
domestic use has reached a new low, 
and the Federal Power Commission 
points out that two-thirds of the 
homes using current are employing 
electricity only for lighting and for 
small appliances. The field is rela- 
tively untouched for the sale of the 
major appliances stocked now by 
all the better hardware stores. 

* * * 


The vacation fever has hit 
many hardware retailers, with the 
result that August sales are not quite 
so active as those of July, but are 
still well ahead of 1934. City re- 
tailers in particular are all feeling 
the effect of the absence from town 

(Continued on page 69) 
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SPECIAL FEATURES PLANNED SEPT, 12-14 


AT TENTH ANNUAL HARDWARE GOLF MEET | International Housewares Show 


Ten years ago 21 hardware 
men, representing wholesalers 
and manufacturers, met at Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., to play 
golf and become better acquaint- 
ed. Last year, the ninth annual 
tournament builded from that 
small party in 1925, attracted 
202 hardware golfers and al- 
leged golfers. The tenth anni- 
versary tournament to be held 
Sept. 12-14, 1935, at the Elms 
Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
will probably exceed all previous 
attendance records. 

Walter B. Dodge. Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford. 
Conn., president of the Hard- 
ware Golf Association, assisted 
by Walter Girard, chairman of 
the arrangement committee, has 
several surprise features up his 
sleeve, and has also planned a 
bigger ‘and better selection of 
prizes, which is saying a great 
deal. Geo. B. Richards, Rich- 
ards & Conover Hardware Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is vice-presi- 
dent and R. A. Sundvahl, Cor- 
bin Screw Corp., 321 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Application for membership 
($3.00 including year’s dues), 
should be sent to Mr. Sundvahl 
along with reservations for the 
special Rock Island sleeper leav- 
ing Chicago, Wednesday, Sept. 
11, 1935. Reservations for rooms 
at the Elms Hotel may be sent 
direct. Special round-trip rates 
on the railroad and special Amer- 
ican plan rates at the hotel are 
available. The Rock Island 
sleeper leaves Chicago, La Salle 
St. Station, at 8.45 p. m., Central 
Standard Time. 





NAT. METAL CONGRESS 


An outstanding feature of each 
annual National Metal Congress 
and Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is the technical program of the 
American Society for Metals. 

The program for this year’s 
congress, which will be held in 
Chicago from Sept. 30 to Oct. 4, 
will include papers dealing with 
present-day problems and devel- 
opments in every branch of the 
metal industry. Thirty-nine pa- 
pers will be presented and for 
the first time in metal congress 
history, there will be evening lec- 
tures. 
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MERCHANDISE MART HAS 
4 SUCCESSFUL MARKETS 


With a buyer registration ex- 
ceeding that of the January mar- 
kets, the second group of 
summer sales events at The Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, which 
includes glassware, giftware, 
housefurnishings and women’s 
and children’s apparel closed 
there, Aug. 10. John C. Goodall, 
assistant general manager of The 
Mart, stated that the exhibitors 
were well satisfied with the vol- 
ume of orders placed and con- | 
tacts made during the two-week | 
period. 

The Glassware, China and | 
Pottery Show drew buyers in | 
greater numbers because for the | 
first time new merchandise and | 
price lists were available at this | 
market, Mr. Goodall pointed out. | 
Two well attended buyer lunch- | 
eons were held at which men of | 
national prominence discussed | 
retail problems, and the display | 
room with 19 model table set- 
tings was a center of interest. 

The giftware market, always 
the larger of the two semi-annual | 
events on account of the holiday | 
buying, presented a greater ar- | 
ray of lines than ever before. 
Leading exhibitors, many of 
whom exhibit permanently there, 
reported brisk trading, with vol- 
ume orders and requests for qual- 
ity items being featured. 

Attendance and patronage at 
the housefurnishings and elec- 





| ary, 1936, was strongly indicated 


| greater than that of the previous 


| will open a Radio City branch 
| in the near future. 
| branch is to be formally opened 


| feller Plaza. 





trical appliance markets were 


| 


favorable. Interest in the First 
to be held at The Mart in Janu- 


by visiting buyers. Attendance 
was estimated at 4.2 per cent 


market. 


GERSTNER’S TO OPEN 
RADIO CITY BRANCH 


The A. W. Gerstner Co., Inc., 
which opergtes one of the larg- 
est hardware stores in midtown 


New York at 634 Eighth Ave., 
The new 


on Oct. 1, and will be located in 
store 17, RCA Bldg., 30 Rocke- 


Merchandise to be featured in 
the branch, which will cater to 
the thousands employed in Radio 
City’s many office buildings, will 
include high grade hand and 
power tools, seasonable goods, 
homeworkshop equipment, mis- 
cellaneous_ builders’ hardware 
items, as used for home repairs, 
and similar lines, About forty 
feet of space fronting the Plaza 
will be utilized for window dis- 
plays. 

The branch will be equipped 
with specially designed .walnut 
fixtures. W. M. Gerstner, trea- 
surer of the company. will be 
in charge at the start. The com- 
pany is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary this year. 





WM. FRANK REPRESENTS 
FRICKE IN N. Y. AREA 


William Frank, who has for 
a number of years been engaged 
in marketing housefurnishing 
lines, has formed the William 
Frank Sales Co., 8 Beach St., 
New York City. The company 
will cover the New York metro- 
politan area as sales agents for 
manufacturers of household and 
kindred products. 

At present the company is 
representing the J. E. Fricke Co., 
40 N. Front St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The latter company is a 
combination of the Clark Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Hoffman Crown Mfg. 
Co. and the Gautin Textile Co. 
Products of the combination in- 
clude rope, sash cord, twine, tow 
ropes, polishing and knit cloth, 
mops, burlap, paper specialties 
and many other items. 





KELVINATOR ANNOUNCES 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Godfrey Strelinger, who has 
served with Kelvinator Corp., De- 
troit, Mich., for many years in 
varied capacities, has been ap- 
pointed general assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of sales. 
He comes to his new position 
from the sales managership of 
Leonard Refrigerator Co., De- 
troit, to which position he was 
promoted from the managership 
of the Kelvinator Detroit branch. 

R. I. Petrie, who two years 
ago resigned as sales manager 
for Leonard to take over the 
position of domestic sales man- 
ager for Kelvinator, returns to 
the post of sales manager of 
Leonard. 

V. J. McIntyre is appointed to 
the position of domestic sales 
manager for Kelvinator. During 
the past few years he has been 
manager of the department store 
division. 

HERBERTS MACHINERY 
HAS N, Y. EXPORT DEPT. 


An increase in foreign orders 
for light, power-driven, wood- 
working machinery has made it 
necessary for the Herberts Ma- 
chinery Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., to establish a special ex- 
port department in New York 
City to handle overseas business. 

All foreign orders for Wood- 
Wizard power tools and junior 
tools, as well as for Wizard ma- 





| chines, will hereafter be handled 


from the export office, 50 Church 
St., New York City. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
NAMES ERLE MORFORD 


Erle Morford, formerly with 
the Stewart-Warner Corp., has 
been appointed a field specialist 
for the Hotpoint Refrigerator 
Division of General Electric 
Company’s specialty appliance 
department. He will have head- 
quarters at Nela Park, Cleve- 
land. The appointment was 
made by Harry C. Mealey, man- 
ager of the Hotpoint Refrigerator 
Division. 

Mr. Morford was connected 
with Stewart-Warner for 24 years, 
covering the north central states 
on refrigerators and radios. For 
five years he was Cleveland dis- 
tributor for Stewart-Warner. In 
his new position he will cover 
jobber sales organizations. 
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HONOR D. F. BARBER 
ON 80TH BIRTHDAY 


Nearly one hundred friends of 


D. Fletcher Barber, president, | 


Chandler & Barber Co., 113 


Huntington Ave., Newton, Mass., | 
honored him with a call on his | 
eightieth birthday, Aug. 9. These | 
friends paid their respects at an | 
informal reception from. three to | 
five in the afternoon, and from | 


eight to ten in the evening. This 


reception was held at his home, | 


131 Newtonville Ave., Newton, 
Mass. 
received many 
quets, as well as other remem- 


brances and cards, and numerous | 


telegrams and letters. 

He is past president of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Assn., 
and of New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Assn., and was the first 
vice-president to hold that office 
in the former organization. 

His hardware career began in 
1869 when he entered the em- 
ploy of A. M. Gardner & Co., 
Boston hardware merchants. 
From 1872 to 1888 he was asso- 
ciated with the hardware firm of 
Gardner & Chandler, and the 
latter year he became a partner 
in the wholesale hardware firm 
of Chandler & Barber. This firm 
was incorporated in 1914, and 
Mr. Barber has served as _ its 
head for many years. In 1929, 
when the firm discontinued the 


In addition, Mr. Barber | 
beautiful bou- | 








D. FLETCHER BARBER 


the Summer Street address it 
had occupied for many years, the 
company moved to its present 
location and has since specialized 
in builders’ hardware and sup- 
plies. 

Among those who called to 
pay tribute to Mr. Barber on the 
occasion were Chauncy F. Eng- 
lish, New England manager, 
HarpwareE AcE, and Mrs. Eng- 
lish; the family physician, Dr. 
William O. Hunt, who is 83, 
and Judson Baldwin, who is 93. 
Both of the latter are old ac- 
quaintances and are still active 
in their respective affairs. 


| HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER WILL MOVE— 
| PRESENT BUILDING TO BE TORN DOWN 


The _ building 
Hammacher Schlemmer & Co., 


| 4th Ave. and 13th St., New York 
| City, for the past 31 years, has 
| been sold and will be torn down 


at the expiration of the com- 


| pany’s lease on Dec. 31, 1935. 


| Market 


Pa ae , ; | Hugh Spotts, has been named 
retail division of its business at | : 
| manager and buyer, while John 





CANTON HDW. OPENS 
SPORTING GOODS DEPT. 


The Canton Hardware Co., 
Canton, Ohio, has 
complete sporting goods depart- 
ment on the main floor of its 
Avenue retail store. 


(Red) Ryan, a former Grove 
City, Pa, basketball star, has 
been placed in charge of outside 
sales and will call upon schools 
and colleges within a radius of 
30 miles. 

The new department has al- 
ready been successful in landing 
the bulk of athletic equipment 
sales for several nearby colleges 
and high schools, including the 
state championship high eleven 
of Canton. It is reported that 
the department is one of the 
largest and most up-to-date in 
eastern Ohio. 


installed a | 





© aes 


occupied by” 


AMERICAN FORK & HOE 
STAGES GOLF MEET 


The American Fork & Hoe 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, makers of 
True Temper steel golf shafts, 
steel goods, garden and edged 
tools, etc. sponsored a golf meet 
in that city on Aug. 16 to 18, 
inclusive. The meet was called 
| the “True Temper Open Tourna- 
ment,” and was held at the 
Acacia Country Club under the 
supervision of the Cleveland Dis- 
trict Professional Golfers Assn. 

A purse totaling $3,500 was 
awarded in the 72-hole tourna- 
ment, and the three-day event 
attracted large crowds of specta- 
tors, who were admitted for nom- 
inal gallery fees. 

Babe Ruth, Walter Hagen, 
Tommy Armor, Henry Picard, 
Johnny Revolta, Denny Schute, 
Ed Dudley, Harold McSpaden, 
Ray Mangrum and many other 
of the nation’s outstanding golf- 
ers participated. 


MIRACUL WAX BECOMES 
DRI-BRITE, INC. 


The name of the Miracul Wax 
Co., manufacturers of Dri-Brite 
floor wax, 1322 Dolman St., St. 
Louis, Mo., has been changed to 
Dri-Brite, Inc. 








Toastmaster Salesmen Hold Enthusiastic Campaign Preview 


With the announcement that 
Toastmaster sales were up 62 per 
cent over the same period of 
1934, the sales convention held 
by the Waters-Genter Division of 
the McGraw Electric Company in 
Minneapolis last week was 
launched with great enthusiasm. 
Sales representatives from all 
sections of the United States 
were present to see the new fall 





merchandise and to hear the 
sales plan which is expected to 
sweep Toastmaster to a new high 
for 1935-36. 

Kenneth C. Gifford, sales man- 
ager, Domestic Appliance De- 
partment, was in charge of the 
sessions. Those addressing the 
meeting were John Hill, Curtis 
Publishing Company; Dan Ash- 
ley, Crowell Publishing Com- 





pany; Walter Loper, of This 
Week; and Z. L. Potter, execu- 
tive vice-president, Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Ltd., Chicago, Pub- 
lic announcement of new Toast- 
master merchandise and the fall 
sales and advertising plans were 
made on July 23. 

Among the key men present 
were: (Left to right) G. D. 
Montgomery. 


New York City: | 


William E. O’Brien, assistant 
sales manager, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; H. C. Genter, vice-presi- 
dent, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lee J. 
Morris, Philadelphia; K. C. Gif- 
ford, sales manager, Minneapo- 
lis; C. A. Alderman, Seattle, 
Wash.; A. J. Cole, Pacific Coast 
manager, Los Angeles, Cal.; S. J. 
Sutton, Chicago; R. S. Christy, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and J. K. Munger. 
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Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Files Sales Policy 


With Institute—Standard Vacuum Cleaner Also 


The American Institute of 
Fair Competition, Dayton, Ohio, 
announces that Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and The Standard Vacuum Clean- 
er Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
have filed sales policy state- 
ments with the institute. The 
Plumb statement is dated June 
28, 1935, signed by Fayette R. 
Plumb, president of the com- 
pany, and reads as follows: 

“We do not sell anything un- 
der any name, directly or in- 
directly, to chain stores or mail 
order catalog houses.” 

The Standard Vacuum Cleaner 
statement is dated July 11, 1935, 
is signed by G. H. Scott, presi- 


dent of the company, and reads 
as follows: 

“The Standard Vacuum Clean- 
er Manufacturing Company is 
confining the sale of its Key- 
stone line of electric vacuum 
cleaners to the retail hardware 
dealer who is a member of the 
National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, or who can qualify for 
membership in the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association. 

“The Standard Vacuum Clean- 
er Manufacturing Company is 
selling its Auto Valet line of 
Utility Electric Cleaners to the 
automotive trade, and is selling 
its line of- non-electric cleaners 


through all channels of distribu- 
tion. 

“All cleaners sold by The 
Standard Vacuum Cleaner Man- 
ufacturing Company are avail- 
able, under like conditions, at 
the same prices and terms to all, 
except the Keystone line of, clean- 
ers, which are reserved exclu- 
sively for the hardware trade. 

“The Standard Vacuum Clean- 
er Manufacturing Company be- 
lieves it to be of advantage to 
all the hardware trade to re- 
quest their suppliers to file a 
statement of sales policy with 
The American Institute of Fair 
Competition, Inc.,” 





PURITAN APPOINTS 
HARMON & DIXON 


The Puritan Cordage Mills, 
Louisville, Ky., has appointed 
Harmon & Dixon, manufacturers 
sales agents, 42 Murray St., New 
York City, as exclusive eastern 
sales representatives. 

A very complete line of cord- 
age is manufactured by the 
Louisville company, including 
sash cord, clothes line, small 
braided cord, awning cord and 
rope, tiller rope, bell cord, etc. 
A warehouse stock will be main- 
tained in New York to supply 
the local trade. 





FRANKSTON SUPERVISES 
SALES FOR CONLON 


The Conlon Corpn., Chicago, 
has appointed Robert Frankston 
as vice-president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Frankston was for- 
merly general sales manager of 
the Boss Washing Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MARSHALL-WELLS HOLDS 
SALESMEN’S CONVENTION 


The first midsummer §sales- 
men’s convention of the Marshall- 
Wells Co., Duluth, Minn., was 
held in the company’s gymnas- 
ium on Aug. 9 and 10. Sales. 
men for the firm in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Wis- 
consin and upper Michigan gath- 
ered at Duluth for the meetings. 

Looking forward to a material 
increase in buying this fall, a 
study of fall lines of merchandise 
is being made, George S. Mc- 
Quade, general sales manager of 
the company said. 

Among the speakers were Seth 
Marshall, company president; C. 
W. Bischoff, general sales man- 
ager, Cooper Clad Malleable 
Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.; G. 
W. Russell, sales manager, Sen- 
tinel Radio Corp., Chicago, and 
Mark J. Lacey, president, Peck- 
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Stowe-Wilcox Co., Southington, 
Conn. Mr. McQuade made the 


opening remarks. 





GEORGE 8S. McQUADE 


Prospects in South Dakota 
were reported by salesmen to be 
very good. Improvement also is 
expected in North Dakota al- 
though rust to crops is expected 
to hurt fall business. Dealers 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota are 
far ahead of last years’ sales, 
with a 25 per cent increase being 
reported for Minnesota. 





LAUGHLIN CO. MAKES 
EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


Following the death last spring 
of A. T. Laughlin who was 
president of The Thomas Laugh- 
lin Co., manufacturers of marine 
and industrial hardware at Port- 
land, Me., D. S. Laughlin, his 
son, was elected president of 
the concern. George Endicott 
was elected general manager. R. 
S. Laughlin continues to occupy 
his position as treasurer, as does 
L. B. Laughlin the position of 
clerk of the corporation. 





H. M. SWAIN ADDRESSED 
IOWA DEALER MEETING 


H. M. Swain, vice-president of 
the Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wil- 
mington, Ohio, addressed the 
mid-year meeting of the Iowa 
Retail Hardware Association 
which was held at Guttenberg, 
Iowa, on Aug. 12. 

Mr. Swain’s subject was the 
American Institute of Fair Com- 
petition, Inc. Dealers attending 
evidenced keen interest in the 
Institute’s plans and _ policies, 
and unanimously expressed their 
approval of the idea. They also 
pledged their support to such 
manufacturers as subscribe to the 
Institute. 

Philip R. Jacobson, secretary 
of the association, told his mem- 
bers that the Institute had been 
formed for their benefit and that 
its success or failure will depend 
entirely on them. 





WRIGHT-BURTON CO. 
SUCCEEDS AL. G. RIGHT 


The Al G. Wright Hardware 
Co., Arkansas City, Kan., has 
been succeeded by the Wright- 
Burton Hardware Co. and Al G, 
Wright will serve as president 
and general manager of the firm. 
W. E. Burton is vice-president 
and merchandise manager, and 
Stephen S. Wright, son of the 
company’s president, is secretary- 
treasurer. 





AL. G. WRIGHT 


The head of the firm has been 
in the hardware business for 36 
years and is a past president of 
the Western Retail Implement 
and Hardware Association. 

Mr. Burton has been in the 
hardware business in Arkansas 
City for 17 years, the last seven 
years of which being with the 
former Al G. Wright Hardware 
Co. 

The store is considered one of 
the most modern hardware stores 
in the Southwest. 





NATIONAL ELECTRICAL AND RADIO EXPOSITION 
‘GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, N. Y., SEPT. 18-28 


The 1935 Electrical and Radio 
Exposition, which will be held 
in Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, September 18-28 in- 
clusive, under the sponsorship of 
the Electrical Association of 
New York, 480 Lexington Ave., 
is expected to be a comprehen- 
sive and complete display of the 
latest advances in the fields of 
domestic and industrial appli- 
ances and services, and radio. It 
is described as a National Re- 
view of Electrical Progress, and 
is enlisting the support of im- 
portant electrical and radio 
manufacturers and distributors. 

A feature that will be of special 
interest to the general public is 
the “Hall of Science,” in which 
will be shown and demonstrated 
the many electrical and scientific 
achievements. This feature of 
the Exposition is being offered 
as an entertainment, and will in- 
clude nothing commercial. 





Under the supervision of Dr. 
Orestes H. Caldwell, well-known 
writer and lecturer, editor of 
Radio Today, as science director 
in the “Hall of Science,” there 
will be a group of scientific men 
of standing to show and demon- 
strate and explain mystifying 
scientific discoveries. 

The Exposition will make it 
possible for the consuming pub- 
lic to get a real picture under 
one roof of just what an im- 
portant and essential part elec- 
trical equipment and electrical 
services play in modern life. 

The special facilities that have 
been provided insure exceptional 
opportunities for proper presen- 
tation. In addition to the com- 
mercial exhibits of the leading 
names in radio, there will be 
complete broadcasting studios 
from which high type programs 
will be broadcast through the 11 
days of the Exposition. 
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SOUTHERN CAL, ASSN. 
SETS DATE FOR 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 


The Southern California Re- 
tail Hardware Assn., Ltd., will 
hold its 4th semi-annual hard- 
ware Conference at the U. S. 
Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal., 
on Friday, Sept. 27. More than 
200 hardware merchants from 
Southern California and Arizona 
are expected to attend the meet- 
ing. An exhibit of table dis- 
plays by manufacturers and job- 
bers will be staged in the 
basement of the hotel in con- 
junction with the meeting. The 
business session will be held in 
a large hall in another part of 
the hotel. 

Well-known leaders in the 
trade are scheduled to address 
the business session, a part of 
which will be devoted to forum 
discussions. In the evening the 
exhibitors will be hosts at a free 
informal banquet and entertain- 
ment. 

The association urges every 
hardware merchant in the U. S. 
who plans to visit San Diego 
during the Pacific International 
Exhibition, to: make the trip, if 
possible, so as to be in San 
Diego on “Hardware Day,” Sat- 
urday, Sept. 28, and cordially 
invites them to attend the asso- 
ciation’s conference to be held 
on the preceding day. 





MARSHALL-WELLS NAMES 
JAS. FEIR PORTLAND MGR. 


James L. Feir, vice-president, 
Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth, 
Minn.; has been appointed man- 
ager of the company’s Portland, 
Oregon, branch to which point 
he has recently moved. He suc- 
ceeds Geo. H. Young, who re- 
signed. 

Mr. Feir has been manager of 
Marshall-Wells Co. at Duluth for 
three years. He joined the com- 
pany in 1926 when Marshall- 
Wells Co. absorbed Wood-Val- 
lance Co., Ltd., of Canada, of 
which he had been sales man- 
ager. For a time he managed 
the Regina, Canada, branch of 
the Marshall-Wells Co. and is 
particularly well qualified to 
take up his new duties at Port- 
land. He has been in the hard- 


ware business all of his life. 





OLD BUSINESS CLOSED 


The oldest retail business in 
Fairbury, Neb., was closed when 
the stock of the Fred J. Price 
Hardware Co. was sold recently. 
The store was opened by James 
and John Price. Part of the 
original stock was brought to 
Fairbury on the first train over 
the St. Joseph and Grand Island 
Railroad. 
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Special round-trip rates available. 


cars set aside for family groups. 


Hardware Age Special Arrives Atlantic City 
Sunday Morning—Leaves Chicago Sat. 2 P.M. 
Convention Hotels Report Heavy Registration 





Special through train to Atlantic City Convention of hardware wholesalers 
and manufacturers will leave Chicago, Saturday, Oct. 19, 1935, at 2 p. m. 
for arrival at Atlantic City on Sunday morning 9 a. m. 
this special, air-conditioned train avoids changes at North Philadelphia. 
All RR and other ticket agencies will 
route delegates and their families ““Via the Hardware Age Special.” Special 
Delegates are urged to make immediate 
hotel reservations. Convention dates, Oct. 21 to 24, 1935. 


Via Pennsylvania, 





GELLER, WARD & HASNER 
PLANS TO REORGANIZE 


Geller, Ward & Hasner, whole- 
sale and retail hardware, 410- 
414 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo., 
filed a petition for corporate re- 
organization under the amended 
bankruptcy act in the United 
States District Court in that city 
on Aug. 12. 

Declaring that its volume of 
business has been reduced by the 
“severe financial depression,” 
which caused a temporary deficit 
and loss in operations, the com- 
pany pleads that it is unable to 
meet maturing debts, but believes 
it can adjust its affairs by re- 
organization. 

The petition, signed by Samuel 
V. Ward, president, also states 
the company has been negotiat- 
ing for additional working capi- 
tal, and gives the company’s fi- 
nancial condition as of Dec. 31, 
1934, as listing assets totaling 
$426,000, and ‘liabilities of $682,- 
402. The chief liability is out- 
standing capital stock with a 
| total par value of $487,000. 
| The company has been em- 
| barrassed, the petition further 








states, by a receivership suit filed 
in Circuit Court by one of its 
stockholders. 


WROUGHT WASHER MFG. 
CO. EXPANDS IN WEST 


The Wrought Washer Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer 
of washers and stampings, 
through its Los Angeles sales 
agents, the Western Washer & 
Mfg. Co., is expanding its range 
of service in California and ad- 
jacent territory. 

The Western Washer & Mfg. 
Co. is moving this month from 
2000 East Vernon Ave. into larger 
quarters at 2111 E. 5lst St., Los 
Angeles, where new cost-reduc- 
ing machinery for making wash- 
ers is being installed and pro- 
duction facilities are being 
generally enlarged. 

Added warehouse space is also 
being provided for the mainte- 
nance of larger and more varied 
stocks of both standard and spe- 
cial washers. The new quarters 
are serviced by a private spur 
track to facilitate carload ship- 
ments. 





GROSS IS PRESIDENT 
OF SHEFFIELD BRONZE 


A. H. Gross is now president 
of The Sheffield Bronze Powder 
& Stencil Co., 3000 Woodhill 
Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, having pur- 
chased complete control. In his 
reorganization of the company 
he has reappointed James J. Don- 
nelly as sales and advertising. 
manager, a position he formerly 
held with Ohio Varnish Co., 
makers of Chi-Namel. W. T. 
Turner, formerly with Otis Co.,. 
has been appointed auditor. 





GIBSON PROMOTED BY 
BELKNAP COMPANY 


William C. Gibson, who has- 
long served as secretary and 
superintendent of the Belknap 
Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has become  vice- 
president and plant manager 
succeeding Charles W. Allen, 
who recently resigned. Mr. Al- 
len retains his membership on 
the board of directors. 

Innes W. Dobbins has become 
secretary, and Charles Allem 
Gage general superintendent. 
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WILLIAM H. BRIGGS 


William H. Briggs, 74, a De- 
troit, Mich., hardware merchant, 
died recently in that city. Prior 
to going to Detroit a few years 
ago, Mr. Briggs had been em- 
ployed for many years in the 
hardware store operated by 
Charles G. Jewett at Howell, 
Mich. He is survived by a 
daughter, son, and two grand- 
children. 


CHARLES W. SHAHAN 


Charles W. Shahan, pioneer 
hardware merchant of Kearney, 
Neb., recently died at his home 
in that town. He started his 
hardware career almost fifty 
years ago when he was engaged 
in a clerical capacity by Hub- 
bell Brothers, early hardware 
merchants in Kearney. 

He was president and manager 
of the Kearney Hardware Co. 
from the time of its incorpora- 
tion in 1905 until his death and 
was a past president of the 
Nebraska Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, and for many years 
had served on that organization’s 
executive committee. 

Mr. Shahan was a charter 
member of the local Rotary Club 
and Chamber of Commerce, and 
had served on the directorate of 
the chamber continuously since 
its formation. His widow, a sis- 
ter and two brothers survive. 





WILLIAM H. HUNTER 


William H. Hunter, 73, a Ver- 
sailles, Ind., hardware merchant, 
recently died at his home there 
following a brief illness. He 
had always taken a very active 
part in community affairs. 

Surviving Mr. Hunter are his 
widow a son, a daughter, two 
brothers and three sisters. 

His son, Roy, who has been 
associated with his father in the 
hardware store for 26 years, will 
carry on the business. 





D. E. WATSON 


D. E. Watson, 68, a hardware 
merchant of Hamburg, Ark., died 
at Monroe, La. on Aug. 7. 

His widow and several children 
survive. 


GEORGE A, MARTIN 


George A. Martin, 61, who was 
formerly engaged in the hard- 
ware business at Atlanta, Ga., 


died Aug. 13, at Sheffield, Ala. 





CREATH B. SMILEY, SR. 

Creath B. Smiley, Sr., 46, who 
was widely known through the 
Middle West as _ representative 


of the American Electrical 
Heater Co., Detroit, Mich., died 
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Aug. 10, at the Methodist Hos- 
pital in Indianapolis. 

He was a native of Columbus, 
Ky., and early in his career had 
operated an electrical store at 
Paducah, Ky. He had been in 
his late connection for 16 years. 

His widow, son and parents 
survive. 


F. X. L. MCNAMARA 


F. X. L. McNamara, vice- 
president of O’Neil-McNamara 
Hardware Co., wholesalers of 
Vicksburg, Miss., recently passed 
away. Mr. McNamara had been 
in the hardware business for 37 
years and had always been on 
the road. 





WILLIAM G. BANCROFT 


William G. Bancroft, traveling 
salesman for the hardware spe- 
cialty firm, Robeson-Rochester 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., for 25 
years, died recently in a Detroit 
hospital. His widow and twe 
children survive. 





FRANK NELSON OLCOT!I 


Frank Nelson Olcott, president 
and director of the Black & Boyd 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 422 East 53rd St., 
New York City, manufacturers 
of electrical appliances, passed 
away Aug. 9 at his home in 
Hastings on the Hudson, N. Y. 
His widow survives. 





R. ANSON CRIE 


R. Anson Crie, 81, head of the 
hardware concern, H. H. Crie & 
Co., Rockland, Me., died Aug. 5. 
He had been a member of the 
firm for 61 years. 

Mr. Crie entered partnership 
in 1874 with his father under 
the name of H. H. Crie & Co. 
and took over active manage- 
ment of the company a few 
years later. On the death of 
Hiram H. Crie in 1903 his in- 
terests were divided between R. 
Anson and sister Alzira. Again 
death caused a change in part- 
nership, when her interests went 
to Kelley B. Crie in 1907, The 
same trade name has been used 
since the founding of the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Crie is survived by one 
son, Kelley B., three grandsons 
and one great-granddaughter. 





LOUIS H. HUBER 


Louis H. Huber, hardware 
merchant of Delphos, Ohio, 
where he had resided 33 years, 
passed away recently. On his 
coming to Delphos, he entered 
into a partnership in the Delphos 
Hardware Co. and had been a 
member of that firm ever since. 

His widow, Mrs. Huber, and 


two children survive. 
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ISAAC E. MOSSOP 


Isaac E. Mossop, 53, a director 
of the Canton Hardware Co., 
Canton, Ohio, and head of that 
firm’s automotive supply depart- 
ment, died on Aug. 14, at his 
home in that city after an ex- 
tended illness. He had been a 
resident of Canton for the past 
26 years, and had previously 
lived in Bowdil, Ohio. 

He is survived by his widow. 
two sisters, two brothers and his 
father. 


CHARLES B. BENNETT 


Charles B. Bennett 69, for- 
mer general manager and vice- 
president of the Toledo branch 
of Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., passed away re- 
cently at his summer home at 
Evans Lake, Mich. He had been 
making his home at Hollywood, 
Calif., for several years. 

Mr. Bennett was employed by 
E. C. Simmons in 1891. He re- 
tired in 1924 because of ill 
health. 

His widow, Mrs Dora C. Ben- 
nett, and a daughter, Mrs. Bruce 
MacPheeters, survive. 





ROBERT MURRAY 
KILGORE 


Robert Murray Kilgore, 58, dis- 
trict manager of the Jones- 
Laughlin Steel Corp., 550 Fifth 
Ave., New York, died at his 
home, 12 Highland Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J., Aug. 8 after a short 
illness. His widow, Mrs. Bertha 
Wallace Kilgore; two sons, Jesse 
and Robert M., Jr., and three 


daughters survive. 





WILLIAM L. SMITH 


William L. Smith, 63, engaged 
in the hardware business at Dun- 
lap, Tenn., for 25 years, died 
Aug. 8. He was a member of 
the firm of Smith & Groover 
His widow, two sons and a 
daughter survive. 


H. H. KEY 


H. H. Key, 62, prominent 
hardware dealer, died Aug. 2 
in a hospital at Louisiana, Mo. 





GEORGE C. MASON 


George C. Mason, 82, formerly 
engaged in the hardware business 
at Holly Springs, Miss., died at 
his home in Memphis, Tenn., 
Aug. 11. He had been in ill 
health for several months. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING COMMITTEES EXTENDED 


Executive Order No. 6750-C, 
pertaining to Federal Appren- 
ticeship, has been extended until 
April 1, 1936. General regula- 
tion No. 1 also remains in ef- 
fect so far as it has not been 
impaired by the invalidation of 
the NIRA Codes. 

The White House press re- 
lease of June 26 explaining the 
Executive Order establishing the 
National Youth Administration 
states: “Employers in all types 
of industries including agricul- 
ture, commerce, transportation, 
building and construction and 
utility services shall be asked to 
accept youths as apprentices un- 
der arrangements to be worked 
out with the State Committee on 
Apprentice Training.” 

The Federal. Committee on 
Apprentice Training will con- 
tinue its activities. Some of its 
functions are as follows: Con- 
tact executives at headquarters 
of corporations which have es- 
tablishments in more than one 
state for the purpose of develop- 
ing uniform apprentice training 
standards. Work with national 
trade associations and national 





labor organizations to secure 
their support and cooperation. 
Provide for a method whereby 
a government certificate may be 
issued evidencing the completion 
of apprentice contracts, the con- 
ditions of which meets the Fed- 
eral Training standards. 

Executive Order No. 7076 con- 
tinues state committees and 
members duly appointed includ- 
ing the NRA representative. 
Some of their functions will be 
as follows: Encourage the use of 
acceptable standards by civic 
authorities, employer and em- 
ployee groups. Each state com- 
mittee will have the authority 
(as conferred by Executive 
Order 6750-C) to determine and 
adopt schedules of training, 
wages, hours of labor, school 
attendance requirements, proba- 
tionary period, provisions of 
issuing certificates of completion 
and, ‘term of training. For each 
occupation the recommendations 
of advisory committees and Fed- 
eral minimum standards will be 
observed. Protect and promote 
the cause of apprentice training 
in state legislation which may 
be under consideration. 
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GREER & LAING ELECT 
JOHN S. AUVIL PRESIDENT 


The directors of Greer & Laing, 
Wheeling, W. Va.,_ recently 
elected John S. Auvil, who has 
held the position of assistant 
treasurer, to succeed George J. 
Rogers as president of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Auvil will also 
assume the office of general man- 
ager. Frank Ebeling, who has 
held the office of vice-president 





JOHN 8. AUVIL 


and general manager, has retired 
frem active busihess and is now 
on a well-earned period of rest. 
Mr. Ebeling is one of the best 
known and liked men in the 
wholesale hardware field, and his 
successful business career was 
built from the bottom rung of 
the ladder with Greer & Laing. 
His kindly disposition made him 
a favorite with all his associates. 
and his generous services to the 
various convention committees 
contributed to the success of the 
meetings in Wheeling. He wags 
elected to his position as vice- 
president and general manager 
in 1919. 

Mr. Auvil began his hardware 
career in a small-town general 
store in West Virginia, later 
spent six years with the New 
York Central Railroad and 
joined Greer & Laing as billing 
clerk in 1910. He was succes- 
sively promoted to the purchas- 


ing department, sales manager | 


and assistant treasurer. The new 
president of Greer & Laing is 
also well known to the hardware 
trade in all departments, and his 
success in carrying on the work 
of Frank Ebeling is assured. 

Stanley Floyd, who has served 
the organization as secretary, be- 
comes vice-president and secre- 
tary. John M. Laing, a great 
nephew of one of the founders, 
is the new treasurer, and Everett 
S. Greer, grandson of the 
founder, is elected to the board 
of directors. Lewis Weisher is 
the new sales manager. 
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A. S. HOLBERT 
REOPENS HARDWARE 


The hardware store, formerly 
operated under the firm name of 
Holbert & Napier, Newton, Kan., 
has recently been reopened. The 
store, which was closed by in- 
voluntary bankruptcy proceed- 
‘ngs instituted by one of the 
creditors, has been adjudicated 
and the stock sold to A. S. Hol- 
bert, who made the high bid, 
which has been accepted by the 
.rustee for creditors. 


WELLS HARDWARE CO. 
INCORPORATES 


The Wells Hardware Co., Plant 
City, Fla., has filed articles of 
incorporation in that State. The 
authorized capital stock is 100 
shares, par value $100 each. In- 
corporators: W. C.; W. J. and 
E. P. Wells. 


JAMES C, CALHOUN WITH 
WESTERN WINCHESTER 


James C. Calhoun, well known 
to the jobbing trade of the 
South, has been named as dis- 
.tict manager for Western Cart- 
ridge Co., East Alton, IIl., in the 
six Southeastern States. He will 
act for both Winchester and 
Western in three of these states, 


JAMES C. CALHOUN 


succeeding Robert J. Martin, re- 
cently resigned. With sales head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Mr. Calhoun 
will contact the jobbing trade in 
this territory on the full lines of 
Western and Winchester prod- 
ucts. 

For the past 15 years, Mr. 
Calhoun has been division sales 
manager for the Ray-O-Vac Co., 
formerly the French Battery Co., 
with which concern he estab- 
lished a splendid record. It is 
claimed that during this connec- 
tion, Mr. Calhoun has become an 
acknowledged expert on flash- 
light and battery sales, both 








from the angle of his company 
and that of the jobber and 
dealer. His experience along 
this line will now be placed at 
the disposal of Winchester job- 
bers through his new connection. 


DUNCAN & GOODELL CO. 
IS BEING REORGANIZED 


As was announced in Harp- 
warE AGE, May 23, the stock and 
fixtures of Duncan & Goodell 
were sold at public auction. 
George J. Bridgham, formerly 
vice-president and clerk of the 
corporation, and Haven Goodwin, 
assistant treasurer, have  pur- 





chased the name, good-will, etc., | 


of the company. They will carry 


on in the wholesale hardware and | 


automotive field. 

Herbert S. Ramsdell and Ever- 
ett L. Park, president and trea- 
Surer respectively of the old or- 
ganization, have formed a new 
company, Ramsdell Industrial 
Supply Co., 66 Southbridge St., 


| Worcester, Mass. They will deal 


in mill supplies only. 
Maurice W. Haynes, 


former | 





display manager, has located at | 


16 Mechanic St., Worcester, as 
the Haynes Display Service. He 
will design, construct and install 
displays, sell display materials 
and make showcards. 

Frank C. Bellis, former vice- 
president and Albert R. Tatter- 
sall, former general manager, 
contemplate engaging in another 
line of business. 

The office of the newlv or- 
ganized Duncan & Goodell Co. 
is at 16 Norwich St., Worcester, 
for the present. Plans for the 
opening of a new store not far 
from the old location are in 
progress. 


LINER, SCHOONER BURN 
IN HARDWARE WINDOW 


Ship models of a liner and a 
schooner caught fire in the show 
window of H. M. Sanders Co., 
27 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. The 
fire called out a lot of fire-fight- 
ing equipment, attracted large 
crowds and caused considerable 
damage to the window display. 

The craft which burned, with 
no loss of life, were valued at 
about $200 apiece. They were 
made by Francis Hunt, a truck 
driver employed by the Sanders 
Co. 

The blaze started from a short- 
circuited wire, it is believed, in 
the window display of the hard- 
ware store. It spread rapidly 
over the side of the two ship 
models. More than a_ dozen 
clerks in the vicinity gathered, as 
smoke filled the windows and 
spread, and fought the blaze. 

Russel Sanders, proprietor of 
the store, is a former vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Hard- 


ware Dealers Association. 


WICHITA RETAILERS 

ENTERTAIN DEALERS 

Wichita hardware merchants 
entertained at a dinner meeting 
July 23, in the Hotel Allis. Be- 
tween 100 and 150 attended. 

L. E. Crandall, president of 
the Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., was the principal 
speaker. H. J. Hodge, Abiline, 
secretary of the Western Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, was 
also on the program. Sam Zuer- 
cher, local dealer, presided. 





BUFFALO ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING 


The Buffalo Retail Hardware 
Assn. held its annual outing at 
Williamsville, N. Y., on Aug. 14. 
More than one hundred dealers 
and sales representatives at- 
tended. 

Arrangements for the outing 
were efficiently handled by a 
committee headed by Geo. G. 
Allen, president, and Elmer 
Geist, secretary. A number of 
valuable prizes for various games 
and athletic events were award- 
ed. These prizes had been do- 
nated by the manufacturing and 
wholesale trade of Buffalo and 
vicinity. 

PAXTON & GALLAGHER CO. 

TO MOVE HARDWARE 


DEPT. 
Paxton & Gallagher Co., whole- 
sale hardware, groceries, elec- 


trical and automotive supplies, 
9th and Jones Sts., Omaha, Neb., 
has taken a long-term lease on 





a six-story building at 10th and 
Farnum Sts., to house its whole- 
sale hardware department. 

A. S. Williams, sales manager 
of the company, will supervise 
the department. The building, 
which has 121,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, is being rear- 
ranged and re-equipped for oc: 
cupancy within the next 30 days. 





ARMSTRONG PAINT CO. 
ADDS TO FACTORY 


Work was started Aug. 8 on 
an addition to the plant of the 
Armstrong Paint and Varnish 
Works, 1330 South Kilbourn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. This is the 
third time in three years that 
the company has erected an ad- 
dition to its plant. 

The addition, a six story and 
basement structure, will contain 
more than 43,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and will be erected in two 
reinforced concrete _ fireproof 
units. The first will contain the 
basement and three stories. Three 
floors will be added later. 
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RICHARDS & CONOVER ORGANIZE DEALER GROUP 


The independent merchant is 
not doomed, believes J. E. Wood- 
mansee, treasurer and general 
sales manager of the Richards 
& Conover Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., wholesalers. Through care- 
fully planned, cooperative ef- 
forts, he may reassert his posi- 
tion in the competitive field. 
But he can do this only with 
the cooperation of wholesalers 
and manufacturers, the latter of 
whom are largely responsible 
for the independent dealer’s 
plight, having given unfair pref- 
erence to the forces which are 
crowding him out-—mail order 
houses and chain store syndi- 
cates. 

It was on the basis of this 
belief that the Associated Inde- 
pendent Hardware Stores were 
organized about May 1, in Kan- 
sas City, under the sponsorship 
of Richards & Conover. 

Only two months after its be- 
ginning, the association now has 
a membership of approximately 
300 dealers in three states— 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
The first aim of the organization 
is to enable the dealers to estab- 
lish competitive prices and thus 
meet mail order houses and chain 
stores on a competitive plane. 

Before any advertising was 
done by the association, a thor- 
ough price study was made and 
merchandise delivered to dealers 
at prices permitting them to co- 
operatively advertise and meet 
all other competition. Previous 
to the first meeting of the as- 
sociation, a nine-months’ study 
of mail order and chain store 
prices as compared with those 
of independent dealers was 
started by Mr. Woodmansee and 
carried out by eight men under 
his supervision and that of S. H. 
Richards of the company. This 
study is being continued at the 
present time. 

The first advertisement of the 
AIH stores appeared in the Kan- 
sas City Star, May 7. The asso- 
ciation stated as its purpose the 
delivering of home hardware 
needs to customers at prices 
competitive to all other stores. 
The emblem of the association, 
it stressed, as representing “Com- 
munity Loyalty.” 

Two subsequent ads have ap- 
peared in the Star, two full-page 
ads in the Wichita Eagle, one 
page in the Emporia Gazette, 
one page in the Eldorado Times, 
and one page in the Daily Okla- 
homan. Thousands of reprints 
of these ads at a minimum cost 
have been distributed by the 
dealers throughout the commu- 
nities they serve. 

Articles advertised are stand- 
ard merchandise sold competi- 
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TO MERCHANDISE 


tively against the merchandise 
advertised by mail order houses 
and chain stores. In some cases 
the wholesale house has shared 
in the expense of the ad. 

Kansas City dealers in the as- 
sociation meet regularly to dis- 
cuss merchandising and store 
display. The importance of 
keeping the store clean, of dis- 
playing merchandise attractively 
and of maintaining progressive 
methods of selling and manage- 
ment are stressed at these meet- 
ings, which are led by Mr. Rich- 
ards and Mr. Woodmansee. Sim- 
ilar meetings in other territories 
are bringing about a _ rapid 
growth in membership. 

At present, organization plans 
are carried out solely through 
the cooperation of individual 
dealers. Advisory boards may 
be created for each territory in 
the future, according to Mr. 
Woodmansee. 

In the short time the associa- 
tion has been in existence, the 
most significant result has been 
the remarkable enthusiasm 
shown by the dealers, says Mr. 


AND MEET COMPETITION 


Woodmansee. They understand 
the purpose of the association 
and work with each other and 
with the wholesale house. 

“People will buy where the 
merchandise is cheapest,” says 
Mr. Woodmansee. “This is espe- 
cially true in times of depression 
when the average pay check 
must be made to go a long way. 
That the man with a small sal- 
ary has gone to the mail order 
house and the chain store is evi- 
denced by the increase in vol- 
ume of these outlets over the 
past 15 years.. In 1921 they were 
taking 4%4 per cent of the na- 
tion’s business. In 1934 they 
were taking 26 per cent of the 
business. 

“The independent dealer can 
successfully compete with chain 
stores if*he has the cooperation 
of manufacturers,” declares Mr. 
Woodmansee. “By gradually 
meeting competitive prices 
through such organizations as 
the AIH stores, neighborhood 
dealers will find customers re- 
awakening to the services offered 
by them.” 





PAINT FIRM LOCATES 
IN SCRANTON, PA. 


The Superior Paint and Var- 
nish Co. has recently located in 
the 200 block of Hickory St., 
Scranton, Pa. The company 
which was formerly located in 
Jersey City, N. J., has taken over 
5000 sq. ft. and has arranged for 
additional expansion within the 
year. It will employ between 15 
and 20 men. 

A. N. Loudon, a paint and 
chemical engineer, is president of 
the company; J. C. Behrmann is 
vice-president and sales manager, 
and H. Loudon is treasurer. Of- 
fices will be on the eighth floor 
of the Mears Bldg., Scranton. 

The concern will manufacture 
a complete line of industrial, 
mining and house paints and a 
full line of varnishes. It will 
erect a stack on Hickory street 
to cook its own varnishes. 


WASHER MANUFACTURERS 
START RADIO SERIES 


A circus barker turned “house- 
hold hinter” is a new radio per- 
sonality being introduced on 28 
stations by the American Wash- 
ing Machine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He is Ben J. Bracker, 
late of Ringling Bros.-Barnum & 
Bailey’s. 

The series of Tuesday and Fri- 
day morning programs began on 
Aug 20. The feature is known 
as “Helpful Harry’s Household 


Hints,” and includes unusual in- 
formation on many home-making 
phases, in addition to washing 
and ironing suggestions. 


KWICKWICK TO USE 
BOSTON RADIO STATION 


The Newton Mfg. Co., Boston, 
Mass., manufatturer of asbestos 
wicking and. other related spe- 
cialities, will: inaugurate a radio 
feature on Sept. 3 over Boston 
station WHDH. The crowing of 
“The Kwickwick rooster, an oil 
saving booster,” will identify the 
feature which will introduce a 
new trade character. The program 
will be on the air daily except 
Sunday at 7:25 a. m, E. D. S. 








time. 


COLLINS & CO. NAMES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


H. L. Gray, for many years in 
the hardware business, and who 
is thoroughly familiar with the 
tool business, will represent The 
Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn., 
in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Iowa. Mr. Gray is located 
at 7631 Santa Fe Blvd., Oakland 
Park, Kan. 


The company manufactures 
Collins edge tools, cast steel 
plows, axes, hoes, hatchets, cane 
knives, brush hooks, machetes, 
mattocks, picks and adzes. 








J. E. WOODMANSEE 





ATLAS TACK CORP. 
NAMES C. NEAL TURNER 


C. Neal Turner has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Uphol- 
stery Supply Division of the 
Atlas Tack Corporation, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 





Cc. N. TURNER 


Mr. Turner is an executive of 
broad experience and, through 
his extensive contact with manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, is 
widely known to the trade. His 
previous connections are as fol- 
lows: Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, treasury de- 
partment; Goodyear Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Goodyear, Conn., assistant 
treasurer; Goodyear Textile Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., assistant trea- 
surer; Frank E. Wolcott Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., assistant 
treasurer; Beardsley & Wolcott 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., vice- 
president and general sales 
manager. 

Atlas Tack Corporation serves 
furniture manufacturers, uphol- 
stery supply jobbers and casket 
manufacturers. Important classi- 
fications in their line of over 
24,000 items are cut and wire 
tacks, furniture nails, metal 
leather nails, thumb tacks, tuft- 
ing buttons and chair glides. 
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Whats New 


for Retail 


Hardware Stores 





Columbia Window 
Display Material 

Large horizontal streamer announces 
Columbia dealership and goes across 
top of window with two vertical stream- 
ers on each side. One shows interest- 
ing odd-shaped models of past, other 
a few features of 1935 Columbia 
models. In center is a poster showing 
a summer scene. Westfield Mfg. Co., 
Westfield, Mass. 





Ileo Padlocks 
Nos. 340, 337 

Padlock No. 340 has modernistic 
body finished in aluminum lacquer 
with ribbed face. It is a warded type 
of padlock, has five key changes, 1% in. 





body and husky shackle. Wrapped in 
Cellophane, packed one-half dozen in 
attractive carton. Manufacturer states 
retail selling price is 25 cents. No. 337, 
hermetic design, attractively finished in 
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New and Improved Merchandise— 
Display Helps—Sales Liter ature— 
Window Trims— New Packages 
—New Colors—New Deals— 
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black japan with polished nickel high- 
lights. Disc-tumbler padlock, 1%4 in. 





size and built for heavy duty. Manu- 
facturer states suggested retail selling 
price is 50 cents. The Independent 
Lock Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 





Hush-A-Phone Offers 
Contract Bridge Booklet 


This booklet, “Contract Bridge at A 
Glance,” offered by Hush-A-Phone 
Corp., 43 West 16th St., New York 
City, is an excellent collection of thumb 
rules for the beginner. It gives a 
concise summary of card values and 
leading systems of bidding. It shows 
how to bid according to honors in 
hand and gives responses for partners 
opening bid of no trump and overcall 
of opponents initial bid of no trump. 
Contained are the strategy of overcalls, 
rebid by original bidder, responses to 
takeout double, principles of bidding, 
card valuation and leads. 





Kitchenette Ice 


Cream Freezer 
Conco Engineering Works, Mendota, 
Ill., is offering the Kitchenette, a 2% 








pint ice cream freezer. The freezer 
comes with a brightly galvanized tub, 
which, the manufacturer states, is sub- 
stantially made, reinforced top and bot- 
tom. Inside container is of prime char- 
coal tinplate with heavy tinplate dasher. 
Main frame gears are of sturdy pressed 
steel. The 2% pint size permits inner 
can filled with ice cream to be placed 
in refrigerator in order to keep it cool 
after freezing. Two trays of ice cubes 
from an electric refrigerator will en- 
able the user to freeze and pack the 
2% pints of cream. 


Westinghouse Offers 
Mark-it-er 

The Mark-it-er is intended as a sales 
promotional item. The disc has the 


names of the staple fruits, vegetables 
and meats on it. Adjustment with the 





string will mark the desired article. 
String is wound over scallop corre- 
sponding to the item and fastened by 
being wound about button in center 
of disc. It is small enough to fit the 
average woman’s purse, so that when 
she goes to the market she has only 
to consult the Mark-it-er to make her 
purchase. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Arcade 9010 Crystal 
Aromatic Coffee Mill 


The No. 9010 Crystal Aromatic, the 
latest addition to the Arcade line of 
coffee mills, is of modernistic design 
and is attractively finished in black 
lustre enamel, trimmed in silver with 
black hopper cover. Clear glass hopper 
and cup. Handle of aluminum with 
black handle knob. The Crystal 
Aromatic has an adjustable cone grind- 
ing burr, regulated by a small lever 
at side, which enables the housewife, it 
is claimed, to grind coffee to any degree 
of fineness, from coarse to pulverized. 
Glass hopper is air-tight and glass re- 
ceiving cup is graduated in tablespoons- 
ful. Capacity of cup is 8 tablespoons- 
ful and of hopper is 1 lb. of whole 





bean coffee. Overall height is 16 in. 
Width, not including handle, is 3% in. 
Depth, 3% in. Handle length, 7% in. 
Hopper, 7% in. high and 3% in. 
square. Cup, 3% in. high, 2% in. wide 
and 2% in. deep. Two nickled screws 
supplied for attaching to wall. Arcade 
Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 





G-E Line of Metal-Tube 
Radio Receivers 


General Electric’s new radio line, 
embracing eight receivers featuring 
100 per cent metal tube complements, 
is announced by the Merchandising 
Department, Bridgeport, Conn. Sets 
include four consoles and four table 
models and are the first to incorporate 
the metal tube. Metal tubes, the manu- 
facturer claims, are much smaller and 
more sturdy and provide their own 
shielding and the metal shell is a 
better heat conductor and radiator than 
glass. It is claimed they are particu- 
larly advantageous in the field of short 
wave reception. The short leads of 
tubes permit greater amplification at 
the higher frequencies and the more 
effective shielding insures greater stabil- 
ity. Tube has one more pin and all 
pins of new base are of same diameter. 
In center, is a longer, insulated pin 
which is keyed. Tube is quickly and 
easily inserted by placing this pin in 
centrally located hole in socker and ro- 
tating tube until key slips into its 
greove. Sentry box is a sub-assembly 
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containing the radio frequency circuits 
of receiver. Selects and aligns receiver 
with various tuning bands. Design 
greatly simplifies under-chassis wiring. 
Cells are mounted directly on selector 
switch, assuring shortest possible paths 
and connection. Permaliner is a new 
type trimmer capacitor. Sealed tight 
against moisture and dirt, it is un- 
affected by temperature changes, and 
assures proper and permanent align- 
ment of circuits of receiver. Sliding- 
rule tuning scale is a horizontal rotary 
scale printed on an opaque cylinder 
upon which only one scale is visible 
at a time. Stabilized dynamic speaker 
is projection-welded, a process which 
fuses all parts of the metallic frame 
work into one integral piece. Cabinets 
are sturdy and compact and lend 
themselves to a wide variety of decora- 
tive arrangement. 


FoldeR-Way Partitions 
Catalog No. A-63 


In this catalog several methods of 
handling partition doors are illustrated 
and described. Of particular interest 
is No. 888, fully automatic electric 
FoldeR-Way partition described on 
pages 4-11. With this arrangement the 
doors open and close automatically and 
when closed rest tightly against the 
floor. The last several pages of the 
catalog are devoted to school wardrobes 
and contain specifications and details 
of several types. Richards-Wilcox Mfg. 
Co., Aurora, Til. 


All-metal Adjustable Display Partitions 


Two principal parts compose the 
Wilkey all-metal adjustable open coun- 
ter display partitions—a section of 
which is shown arranged for a display 
of paint brushes of assorted sizes. A 
lock-key and the partition itself com- 
prise the units used in the construction 
of the Wilkey material. The manufac- 
turer states anyone can build a tem- 
porary or permanent open counter dis- 
play without instruction or plans. Mea- 
surements required are the counter area 
of the display and the length and width 
of partitions desired. Orders are made 


Marvel Rope Display 
And Service Rack 


Marvel Rack Mfg. Co. states that its 
rope display and service rack is a com- , 
plete service unit which directs atten- 
tion to rope and eliminates inaccuracy 
in measuring and waste in cutting. 
The illustrated model is R-16 and han- 
dles 7 sizes: %-in., %-in., 5-in., %4- 





in., %-in., and l-in. More sizes added 
by request and prices quoted. It re- 
quires 14-in. by 18-in. counter space, 
and shipping weight, 60 lbs. The man- 
ufacturer states that the price is $46 25, 
complete with automatic measuring, 
wind-up and cutting device. Marvel 
Rack Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


up exactly to dimensions specified. All 
lengths of partitions are available out 
of stock so that any arrangement of par- 
titions may be made. The one illustrated 
shows partitions for brushes with all par- 
titions the same size. From these stand- 
ard units a large number of other size 
displays may be made. All-metal price 
card holders of a patented design are 
available, cadmium plated, cold rolled 
steel, matching the partitions. Height 
of partitions is 2% inches. Wilkey 
Display Products Co., 10302 Madison 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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furnished on order as well as nuts of 
aluminum, copper, etc., in standard or 
special threading. 









Lucas Offers 
Brush Display 


This illuminated counter brush ven- 
der of ultra-modern design is of wood 
and metal with a color scheme of Lucas 
green and red. A decorative band of 
chromium is inlaid in the base. Effec- 
tive illumination is provided by a 




















































Florence Streamlined 
Oil Burning Heaters 


Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass., 
has created a new design for its Cir- 
culating, Radiant and Cabinet Heaters. 
Modern streamline is expressed in free 
flowing curves, set-back corners and 
smooth planes highlighted with chromi- 





electric solenoid valve with low current 
consumption. No. 4—an adjustable flow 





ain Deeiadn. Winall isk see patel tubular bulb concealed in the ribbed regulator—a dependable asbestos packing 
tan Peppertone procelain enamel. Base chromium shade at the top. Brushes under adjustable gee regpe No drop 
of Circulating and Radiant models is are held in place by heavy chrome phi saga through orifice as it all = 
done in sparkling Crystone in deep wire dividers. Display designed by through packing. Arrangement is such 
brown. The company claims that this Ivel Corp., New York City. John Lucas that flow of water assists in closing valve. 
design also improves heat radiation and Co., Philadelphia, Pa., reports an en- No 5, visible drip fitting shows rate at 
circulation. It is offered in Model thusiastic dealer response. which water for humidification is being 


supplied. Suggested retail selling price, 


CH27, illustrated, a Circulating Heat 
een Serer eee $10.50. Russell Electric Co., 378 W. Hu- 


with a capacity of approximately 4500 





cu. ft. of space; in the Radiant Heater Signal OB-4 Electric Drill ron St., Chicago, Ill. 
= No. RH9), capacity approxi- Signal Electric Co. type OB-4 electric 

riggs 3500 cu. ft. of space; and in drill is a %4-in. standard duty portable ares 
the Cabinet Heater (Model No. C2), electric model with Signal Universal mo- 4 . 
capacity about 3000 cu. ft. of space. tor for direct or alternating current, 110-120 Corbin Automatic 


nati volts. Durable aluminum alloy housing. Exit Fixtures 
Overall length 12 in., net weight 744 lb. 


Parker-Kalon Has Bearings, bronze, wool packed, with thrust : : yt 7 henge a of per 
ball bearing cn spindle sheft. Seced— matic exit fixtures are for releasing exi 

Cold Forged Cap Nuts : , — i i public or semi-public buildings, 
A complete line of cap and acorn OT : : quickly and easily in time of panic. This 


line supplements the regular previously 
cataloged line and is designed especially 
for use on doors too thin for the ordinary 
type fixtures with mortise locks. Lock 
mechanism contained in solid bronze case 
which is applied to surface of the door. 
Interior parts are of gun metal except tail 
piece of latch bolt. Latch bolt is of swing- 
ing type with %-in. throw and can be 
furnished either with or without dead- 
locking auxiliary bolt. Fixtures can be 
had in complete sets with knob, handle 
or pull outside, or with no outside trim. 


nuts produced by a new cold forging 
process has recently been announced 
by the Parker-Kalon Corp., 200 Varick 
St., New York. Die-formed to uniform 
shape, it is claimed the nuts have a 
finish free from tool marks and suffi- 
ciently smooth to eliminate the need 














load, 1700 r.p.m. Gears, special alloy. | When required for pairs of doors, they 
heat-treated. Brushes are accessible from | can be furnished with a removable pipe 
outside. Chuck—almond 3-jaw with key: mullion with double strike attached. P. 
toggle switch, positive make and _ break. and F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn. 








Each drill equipped with 8 ft. of heavy 
duty rubber covered cord with rubber cord 


for polishing before plating or buffing Mig. Co. a Electric 








after plating. Holes are countersunk 

before tapping and the tapping itself is - 

— to close tolerances. Base of nuts Hold-Heet Humidity Valve 

aced off and corners chamfered, per- 

mitting them to seat flush without dan- The Hold-Heet Humidity Valve com- 
ger of marring when used on highly prises five devices in one. Pipe attach- 
finished surfaces, the manufacturer ment clamp only requires drilling of a 
states. Seven blank sizes available in % in. hole on lower side of water supply 
the stock finish of natural brass with pipe for easy attachment. Projecting nip- 
standard screw thread sizes from No. 6 ple extends well above sediment line in 
to % in. Plated finishes can be bottom of pipe. No. 2, strainer, No. 3, an 
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Who Makes It? 


Information regarding sources of supply as provided readers 
of Hardware Age by the Who Makes It? Editor is here pre- 
sented as an aid to others in the trade who may be seeking the 
same articles. The inquiries reproduced have been selected be- 
cause of their general interest to hardware merchants and buy- 
ers. This editorial feature in each issue supplements the ser- 
vice rendered by the “Who Makes It?” issue published on Sept. 
27, 1934. When writing to the firms mentioned, state that you 
saw the product listed in Hardware Age “Who Makes it?” sec- 


tion or issue. 


Denver, Coto.: Who makes Dun- 
lap egg beaters?—Geo. Mayer 
Hardware Co. 

ANSWER: Indestro Mfg. Co., 
2649 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago, II. 


* & 


Pawtucket, R. I.: Where can we 
get electrotypes for retail hardware 
store advertising?—Colonial Hard- 
ware Co. 

ANSWER: Vincent Edwards & 
Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

na * * 


Wasuincton Court House, Onto: 
Where can repairs for Anchor 
Eclipse base burner stoves be ob- 
tained? — Carpenter’s Hardware 
Store. 


ANSWER: Tappan Stove Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


* *& 


Hupson, N. Y.: Furnish address 
of the Humane Trap Co.—Martin H. 
Propst. 

ANSWER: Fitchburg, Mass. 


* + 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: Who makes a 
decorator’s hammer which applies a 
special staple from a reservoir in its 
head? In principle it is very simi- 
lar to a stapling machine—Murta, 
Appleton & Co. 

ANSWER: The Burgess Co., Inc., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


* & 


Wasuincron, D. C.: Our London 
office has asked us the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer of a No. 
5 magazine glass cutter which bears 
the words “S. H. & Co., New York.” 
Do you have record of such a firm? 
—R. L. Harding, Chief, Metals and 
Minerals Division, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

ANSWER: This cutter was for- 
merly made by the Smith & Hemin- 
way Co., and is now being manufac- 
tured by Landon P. Smith, Inc., 130 
Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 


do 


Guien Cove, L. I., N. Y.: Where 
can we purchase lookout seats for 
life guards?—Zausmer’s Hardware. 

ANSWER: C. C. Galbraith & Son, 
99 Park Place, New York City. 

* * * 

New Haven, Conn.: Who makes 
key rings under the trade name of 
Selzwell?—The John E. Bassett Co. 

ANSWER: Louis A. Boettiger & 
Co., Leonard St., New York City. 


oe 28 © 


Miami Beacu, Fia.: Where can 
we buy a change-carrying system 
complete, operated either with elec- 
tricity or by hand?—Farrey’s Hard- 
ware. 

ANSWER: J. L. Baldwin Carrier 
Co., 28 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl., 
and Lamson Co., Inc., Lamson St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

* * * 

Livincston Manor, N. Y.: Who 
makes a counting machine for re- 
volving shafts, so constructed that it 
counts every time the shaft makes 
one complete turn?—Allen’s Hard- 
ware Co. 

ANSWER: L. S. Starrett Co., 
Athol, Mass. 


Matonge, N. Y.: Who makes 
Franklin stoves or stoves of the same 
style?—Northern Hardware Co. 

ANSWER: S. M. Howes Co., 511 
Medford St., Boston, Mass. 


* + 


Penn’s Grove, N. J.: Who makes 
the Protecto Seal Safety Can?— 
R. F. Willis & Brother. 

ANSWER: Protectoseal Co., 1922 
Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


* + 


CamsBripce, Mp.: Who makes 
Chase brand auto top fabric?—The 
Herbert Hearn Hardware Co. 

ANSWER: L. C. Chase & Co., 295 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


* + 


Concorp, N. H.: Who makes a 
machine which utilizes steam to re- 
move old wall paper?—Gardner & 
Hall Co. 

ANSWER: Murray- Black Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


* * 


CatpweLt, N. J.: Provide name 
and address of the manufacturer of 
Artizan electric tools —H. E. Schanz 
Co. 
ANSWER: Ephrata Mfg. Co., 
Ephrata, Pa. 
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Connecticuts 
Tercentenary 


1635-1939 


ONNECTICUT celebrates its three hundredth anniversary this 

i | year. Throughout the state, communities have been holding 

reunion parties and exhibits of local products, both indus- 

trial and agricultural, commemorating this Tercentenary Celebra- 

tion. Schools, colleges, factories, stores, political and civic groups 

have all contributed to make it a year to be long remembered. 

Thousands of former Connecticut residents have returned to partici- 

pate in these festivities which have also attracted a great many 
other visitors from all parts of the country. 


A State rich in historical and political lore, Connecticut has also 
been the scene of America’s earliest industrial activity, the pioneer- 
ing of which was largely dominated by the production of hardware 
items. New Britain, hardware capital of the world, has taken a 
leading part in Connecticut’s Tercentenary Celebration. Its indus- 
trial exhibit, basically a hardware display, attracted wide and 
favorable attention. (See H. A., Aug. 15, page 38.) 


A state-wide exhibit, the Official Connecticut Industrial Exposi- 
tion will be held in Hartford, Oct. 2-12, 1935. 


In connection with this celebration activity, Gov. Wilbur Cross 
requested several outstanding Connecticut industrial firms to pub- 
licize their respective company histories as typical of Connecticut’s 
contribution to the world. Among these companies are The 
Stanley Works, The American Hardware Corp. and Landers, Frary 
and Clark, all of New Britain, and the Collins Company, Collinsville, 
Conn. The histories of these four firms is presented on the following 
pages as a matter of record and interest for hardware men. The text 
and illustrations are taken from the souvenir booklets and articles in 
the New Britain Herald prepared for the Tercentenary. 

A wide spread interest was shown in these historical sketches. 
Requests for copies exhausted the available supply, in some in- 
stances. As many of these requests came from hardware men, 


HarpwakreE AGE is publishing these sketches for the information of 
its readers. 
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IWNHE little bolt shop of Fred- 
erick T. Stanley was probably 
an object of community pride 

in the New Britain of the early 

eighteen-hundred and forties. Its 
bolts and hinges carried the indus- 
trial name of New Britain around the 

State of Connecticut and into parts 

of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Mr. Stanley installed the first 
steam engine ever seen in the com- 
munity and the first to be used for 
industrial purposes in the State of 
Connecticut. 

He was the son of pioneer an- 
cestry, his forebears having been 
among the first settlers of Farming- 
ton, Conn. He fashioned bolts and 
hinges with his own hands; when 
he had collected a fair assortment, 
he would set out in his buggy and, 
having sold his hardware to the 
farmers, proceed to attach them to 





Frederick T. Stanley fashioned bolts 
and hinges with his own “ey = barn doors and farm houses. The 


would set out in his yf roe = a af simplicity and the completeness of 
ceed to attach them to barn doors = = his business are interesting. 


arm houses. re oa : 
f = = It was a significant day in the town 


= = of New Britain when in 1852 his 
neighbors joined with Mr. Stanley 
to pool their savings to provide a 
capital of $30,000.00 and to incor- 
porate under the name of The Stan- 
ley Works. Butt hinges or butts as 






The little bolt shop of 

F. T. Stanley in New 

Britain, Conn., in the 
eighteen-forties. 





Colorful and important part played 
by New Britain manufacturer in this 
country’s industrial development 











WILLIAM H. HART 


whose name is closely linked with the 
development of The Stanley Works. 
The trade mark shown above is signi- 
ficant of Mr. Hart’s domination of the 
early operations. He lived to see it 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., today known around the world 
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oketch of The Stanley Works 


they are commonly known today 
were added to the line. The work- 
ing force was increased to 25 men. 

At about that time there came to 
work a lad of 19, whose name is 
linked closely with the development 
of The Stanley Works for the suc- 
ceeding half-century, William H. 
Hart. There are many in the organi- 
zation today and in the hardware 
trade who know how deeply his 
optimism, courage and faith were 
impressed upon the life of The 
Stanley Works during those 50 years. 

Within a few years Mr. Hart be- 
came the directing officer of the com- 
pany and F. T. Stanley retired from 
active management. 


Close of the Civil War 
to the Gay Nineties 


The years directly following the 
end of the war were lean and hard 
for all business. The Stanley Works 
came through and with the turn of 
better times in the next decade the 
management made many develop- 
ments that were to prove to be the 
sound foundations upon which a 
large industry could be built. 

Somewhere about 1871, The Stan- 
ley Works took a great forward step 
in the making of better hardware. 
They pioneered the development of 
the process of cold rolling of steel 
and were the first in the hardware 
world and perhaps in the entire 
metal industry to manufacture prod- 
ucts from cold rolled steel. For a 
long time competitors and users 
knew that somehow, somewhere in 
the process,.a new element of su- 
periority had been introduced but 
they did not know how. 

When we know that today thou- 
sands of useful, everyday articles are 
made better and more cheaply of 
cold rolled steel, we realize what a 
step in advance this was. 

With the introduction of cold 
rolled steel came the opportunity of 
greatly lengthening The Stanley 
Works line. Many new products 
were added—shelf brackets; thumb 
latches, chest handles, corner irons, 
screen door and storm sash hard- 
ware, cabinet hardware, to mention 
only a few. 
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Stanley products crossing the South 
American mountains, 


It was a real development to 
pioneer in the making of better hard- 
ware; that done, the early manage- 
ment showed the infinite pains that 
mark genius in packing their prod- 
ucts. 

The Stanley Works was the first 
concern to use full-telescope paper 
boxes which were a marked improve- 
ment over the paper bundles or car- 
tons with thin-lipped covers in which 
products were packed generally at 
that time. 

The Stanley Works were first to 
select the proper number, length and 
thickness of screws for their varied 
types of hardware and to pack the 
correct screws with each article. 

The Stanley Works were pioneers 
in developing and using a system of 
identifying class numbers for cata- 
logs and corresponding colored 
labels for packages so that many dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes of hardware 
could be selected by the trade, car- 
ried in stock and passed on to the 
customer with simplicity and speed. 

One is so accustomed today to all 
these packing conveniences that it 
is easy to forget that their introduc- 
tion was not casual—They were note- 
worthy, conspicuous advances in the 
hardware industry. 

The Stanley Works was one of the 
first few manufacturers in this 
country who as early as the 80s 


saw the advantages that were bound 
to come to American industries which 
made the right export developments 
and connections. Direct represen- 
tatives made personal investigations 
and sales trips around the wor!d and 
long before American exporting be- 
came important to our national trade 
The Stanley Works had laid a sound 
foundation of an export business that 
grew to be in proportion to its line 
second to none in the United States. 

The growth of The Stanley Works 
during this period is best illustrated 
by comparing the following picture 
with the first bolt shop of Lake 


Street. 


The Coming and the Turn of 
the 20th Century 


Before the Civil War, a little com- 
pany had had its beginning; for 
about thirty years it had grown and 
developed under wise and courageous 
management into a big business; as 
time passed into the "90s, a new 
generation came into active manage- 
ment with the imagination and the 
determination to make The Stanley 
Works a world-wide industry. 

The famous advice of Horace 
Greeley—“Young man, go West,” 
had affected the trend of commerce. 
New and bigger jobbing centers were 
growing up in the North and South- 
west and across the continent on the 
Pacific Coast. The Stanley Works 
were pioneers in seizing the oppor- 
tunities of this change to open new, 
strong connections in the right locali- 
ties which were to account for far- 
reaching strides ahead in marketing 
Stanley hardware. 

The process of cold rolling steel, 
introduced back in 1871, had been 

(Continued on page 50) 











The Stanley Rule & Level Plant, New Britain, Conn. 











A Brief History of 


The 


r SHE American Hardware 
Corporation was formed on 
March 13, 1902, by the 

merging of the organizations of 
the Russell & Erwin Manufactur- 
ing Company and P. & F. Corbin 
two companies which were at that 
time separate and independent and 
rivals in the market for builders’ 
hardware. The time of the forma- 
tion of the corporation was a pe- 
riod when many such consolida- 
tions of individual concerns were 
made, the manifest advantages be- 
ing economies in administration, 
savings in purchases, and elimina- 
tion of duplication in manufac- 
ture. The stock of the two com- 
panies was very largely held by 
the same people, most of whom 
were residents in New Britain, and 
whose interests would be served by 
a closer union. Both plants were 
engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of builders’ hardware, their 
combined output at that time be- 
ing nearly one-half of the entire 
product of the industry. The 
same trades and classes of labor 
were employed in processes prac- 
tically identical. For all of these, 
and for other cogent reasons, it 
was decided to unite the two com- 
panies. Philip Corbin, president 
of P. & F. Corbin, universally 
honored for his personal worth 
and business ability headed the 
new organization and became its 
first president. 

In the beginning, the American 
Hardware Corporation consisted of 
two divisions—P. & F. Corbin and 
the Russell & Erwin Manufacturing 
Company. Later, the Corbin Cabinet 


Lock Company and the Corbin Screw cas. H. PARSONS B. A. HAWLEY CHAS. GLOVER GEO. W. CORBIN 
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Philip Corbin as a young 
man making locks in 
New Britain. 
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Corp. 


Corporation divisions were added. In 
1931, a plant was established in 
Belleville, Ontario, and an organiza- 
tion developed to make and sell the 
products of the company in Canada 
and over-seas countries. These five 
branches or divisions constitute the 
manufacturing and selling forces of 
the Corporation. All plants except 
the one in Canada and a small fac- 
tory at Dayton, Ohio are situated in 
New Britain, where the Corporation’s 
general offices are located, but the 
different divisions operate sales of- 
fices and warehouses at strategic 
points. 

The official body of the Corpora- 
tion consists of a president, four 
vice-presidents, a secretary, a trea- 
surer, a purchasing agent and a 
trafic manager, who with their as- 
sistants conduct the affairs of the 
Corporation. Each of the four vice- 
presidents is general manager of one 
of the divisions. 

At first the American Hardware 
Corporation functioned as a holding 
company, each division having its 
own board of directors and officers, 
but on Sept. 18, 1911, the present 
basis of operations was adopted. The 
Corporation formally assumed the 
operation of the plants, and general 
managers superseded the officers of 
the divisions, the changes being ef- 
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GEO. T. KIMBALL 





I. BLACK Cc. H. BALDWIN 





A Plate Lock as made by Matteson, 
Russell & Co. in 1849. 


fected without any alteration in the 
personnel. 

The capital stock, which was 
originally $5,000,000 now consists of 
five hundred thousand shares with a 
par value of twenty-five dollars 
($25.00) —$12,500,000.00. The stock 
has never been listed on either of 
the New York exchanges, and it is 
not a favorite medium for specula- 
tion, but it is very generally owned 
by people seeking investment for 
their own funds or those which they 
control. 

In essentials, the American Hard- 
ware Corporation is typical of New 
England manufacturing concerns. 
Its products are standard in the 
hardware and associated markets: it 
designs and it makes its goods eco- 
nomically and with due consideration 
to quality; it sells through estab- 
lished trade channels; and it con- 
ducts its affairs conservatively, but 
with proper regard to modern de- 
velopments in business. [Details of 
the four domestic divisions is given 
later in this article.] 

There have been four presidents of 
the Corporation since its formation 
in 1902. Philip Corbin, the first to 
hold the office, was president at the 
time of his death on Nov. 3, 1910. 
He was succeeded by Colonel Charles 
M. Jarvis, vice-president of P. & F. 
Corbin. He resigned in 1913, and 
Henry C. M. Thomson became presi- 
dent. In December, 1924, ill health 
made it necessary for him to aban- 





don business responsibilities, and 
George T. Kimball succeeded him. 

Mr. Kimball, previous to his ad- 
vent in New Britain, was engaged in 
special accounting and legal work 
for the Chicago Board of Trade. He 
came here in 1913 to make a special 
audit of the Corporation’s books. On 
Oct. 13, 1913, he became assistant 
auditor and has served as auditor, 
assistant secretary, first vice-presi- 
dent and president—which office he 
now holds. 

Directors are: Carlisle H. Baldwin, 
Isaac Black, John S. Black, Morgan 
B. Brainard, Philip Corbin, Arthur 
P. Day, John P. Elton, George T. 
Kimball, John B. Minor, Charles B. 
Parsons and Charles F. Smith. 

Officers are: George T. Kimball, 
president; Charles B. Parsons, first 
vice-president; Carlisle H. Baldwin, 
second vice-president; John S. Black, 
vice-president; Isaac Black, vice- 
president; Isaac D. Russell, trea- 
surer; William H. Booth, assistant 
treasurer; George Hildebrandt, sec- 
retary and Joseph C. Andrews, as- 
sistant secretary. 


The Russell & Erwin 


Mfg. Co. 

N Jan. 1, 1839, the foundation 
QO for a new industry was laid 

when a co-partnership was 
formed by H. E. Russell, Cornelius 
B. Erwin and Frederick T. Stanley, 
for the manufacture of locks and 
builders’ hardware. Four years pre- 
viously a firm composed of Frederick 
T. Stanley, W. B. Stanley, Emanual 
Russell, Truman Woodruff and Nor- 
man Woodruff had been organized 
and built a brick factory for the 
manufacture of plate locks, but four 
of the partners withdrew from the 
business in 1838, and the new firm, 
Stanley, Russell & Company was 
created to take over the business. 

A year later, Mr. Stanley. with- 
drew. Smith Matteson and John H. 
Bowen became members of the firm, 
the name of which was changed to 
Matteson, Russell & Company. Mr. 
Matteson died in 1842, and his capi- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ANDERS, FRARY & 
L CLARK, manufacturers of 
UNIVERSAL products, are 
makers of the most diversified line 
of household appliances manu- 
factured by any company in the 
world. Founded in 1842 by 
George M. Landers, it is one of 
the oldest manufacturing concerns 
in America. From small begin- 
nings, having only local signifi- 
cance, it has extended the sale of 
its products until their distribu- 
tion is worldwide. 

In 1829, George M. Landers 
came to New Britain, then a small 
place of about 1000 population. 
He was 16 years old and bound 
himself out as a carpenter’s ap- 
prentice for his board and clothes. 
He tersely summed up his career 
of those days as “board, coarse; 


16 


Landers, 


clothing, scant; hours of work, six years he worked as a journey- 
from sunrise to sundown.” After man. 
serving an apprenticeship of about Mr. Landers, seeing the possi- 





This float by Landers, Frary and Clark and used in a parade in connection with 
the New Britain Industrial Exhibit showed the progress in labor-saving products. 
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Frary & Clark 
Established Nearly a Century 


“Universal” Products 
Now Enjoy World Wide 


Fame and Acceptance 


bilities in manufacturing, formed 
a partnership with Josiah Dewey 
in 1842, and they made furniture 
casters, cupboard catches and 
other small articles. Five years 
later this partnership was dis- 
dissolved and Mr. Landers started 
a small factory, adding to the old 
business the manufacture of coat 
and hat hooks, wardrobe hooks. 
brass hooks and eyes and kindred 
lines. 

In 1853, the Landers & Smith 
Manufacturing Company was organ- 
ized by Mr. Landers and L. O. 
Smith. Its capital was $30,000 and 
the products were principally cabi- 
net maker’s hardware. The spring 
of 1862 saw the purchase of the 
business of Frary, Carey & Com- 
pany of Meriden, all of which was 
removed to New Britain. The capital 
was increased to $50,000. James D. 
Frary took the place of Mr. Smith, 
who returned io farming. 


Adds Many New Products 


The purchase of the Meriden con- 
cern gave the company the exclu- 
sive right to manufacture the then 
celebrated Turnbull’s patent dial 
scales and also brought with it the 
making of circular and all other 
varieties of spring balances, adapted 
to the different markets of the world. 
The Chinese in California intro- 
duced them into extensive use in 


China. Also it added to the com. 
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GEORGE M. LANDERS 


pany the lines of white metal fau- 
cets, molasses gates, water gates 
and a variety of similar goods. 

In addition the company made at 
that time brass faucets, for various 
purposes; Cone’s patent house bells, 
Parker’s patent table and call bells 
and many other kinds of plated 
goods; a full variety of bright iron 
and brass wire goods, including gate 


and cabin door hooks and eyes. 
screw hooks, screw eyes, meat hooks. 





CHARLES S. LANDERS 


CHARLES F. SMITH 


harness hooks, screws in blank for 
numberless purposes, Coe’s, Taft’s 
and Webb’s screw wrenches; Webb’s 
patent straps; tea, Hatch Union and 
other counter scales and stationery 
hardware. 


Present Name Is Assumed 


In 1864 the capital was increased 
to $80.000 and on June 1, 1865, the 
concern became Landers, Frary & 

(Continued on page 54) 
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General view of the Collins Company plant, Collinsville, Conn. 


A Short History of 


The Collins Company 


HE far-reaching history of 

The Collins Company is 
typical of Connecticut indus- 

try, and the ingenuity, resourceful- 
ness, and character of its people. 
Though the company had its early 
trials and tribulations, these were 
overcome, and the firm’s record in 
retrospect, is one reflecting steady 
and prosperous growth for one 
hundred years. The company was 
formed by two young brothers, 
Samuel W. and David C. Collins, 
together with a cousin, William 
Wells. All three of the partners 
were in their early twenties. Axes 
were the sole product when the 
company began manufacturing 
operations in 1826 at South Can- 
ton, now Collinsville, Conn. The 
factory was located in a former 
grist mill and power was supplied 
by a primitive breast water wheel. 
Axes of that day were crude and 
were generally hammered out by 
blacksmiths. They were sold un- 
sharpened and a really good axe 
was rare. At the beginning, prog- 
ress was slow. Blacksmiths were 
hard to find and harder to train. 
Tools were crude. No experience 
was available and it was necessary 
to create a market. The young men 
determined, however, to make the 


AS 


Collinsville, Conn. 


best axe that could be fashioned 
and the strong, well - balanced, 
keen-edged Collins axes soon be- 
gan to demonstrate that they were 
labor-saving tools. 

The demand grew, and in 1831 
was such that the firm was almost 
swamped by its own prosperity. 
Prices were raised to $20 a dozen, 
but this only served to increase 
sales. One order of 1500 dozen 
from a New York firm by far the 
largest the company ever received, 
pushed capacity to the utmost. Ad- 
ditional workmen were sought far 
and wide. Twenty-one double 
houses for workmen went up in 
1831 and 24 in 1832. The stone 
office shown in an accompanying 
illustration was built in 1830 and 
is in use by the company today for 
its original purpose. 


Elisha Root 
Elisha K. Root of Chicopee, 


Mass., came to the firm as a machin- 
ist during this period. He later 
became superintendent and chief 
advisor of the partnership. Many 
of his inventions for making axes 
have never been improved upon in 
practice. Mr. Root later became 
president of the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company. 
This early development was in an 


era of simple living. Wages were 
$12 to $16 a month and paid once 
a year. Board was $1.50 a week 
and a company house could be rent- 
ed for $25 a year. Practically all 
provisions were produced locally and 
were relatively low in price. Hours 
of work were long and very little 
machinery was used. Manual labor 
was relied upon almost entirely. 
The powerful, accurate machines of 
today were only just arriving, in 
their first crude, bulky forms. Mas- 
sive grindstones, as then used were 
quarried in Nova Scotia. These were 
brought by water to Hartford, then 
hauled by four and six ox teams 
over the hills to Canton. The stones 
were six feet in diameter and a foot 
thick and their weight may be 
judged from those dimensions. 

The company began to make axes 
with trip-hammers in 1828, each 
man forging and tempering about 
eight per day. Air for the forges 
was carried under the shop in hol- 
low chestnut logs from a big wooden 
plunger pump directly connected to 
one of the breast wheels. In 1829 
10 axes was a day’s work and the 
output increased steadily as the men 
gained experience and new methods 
were perfected. Charcoal, burned 
on the nearby mountains was used 
in the forges until 1829, when the 
firm became the first edge tool mak- 
ers in the world to use coal. 

Prosperity brought its perils. In 
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1831 Samuel Collins wrote: “Hav- 
ing taken unbounded care to make 
a superior quality of work, without 
reference to cost, the demand in- 
creased rapidly.” But he explains 
that this meant a constantly enlarg- 
ing payfoll, increased raw material 
which must be paid for, while there 
was an amazingly long wait for col- 
lections. Trying times were ahead. 

In 1833 business conditions made 
a cut in wages unavoidable. The 
step was taken with reluctance, but 
it brought one of the most notable 
occurrences in the company’s his- 
tory. The men had addressed a 
“respectful remonstrance” to the 
management, to which Mr. Collins 
replied, in part: “I am particularly 
pleased with the candid, manly 
course which you have pursued. I 
am proud of the fact that we are 
mentioned far and wide as an ex- 
ample of what manufacturing com- 
munities may be in this country. 
Instead of such disorderly and dis- 
graceful conduct as we hear of, our 
men have been assembling quietly, 
not at a tavern to heat their blood 
and warp their judgments with grog, 
but with business conducted in a 
truly republican town meeting 
style.” 





The original Collins factory. 


In this letter he commented on 
criticisms of himself as follows: “If 
there is one truth more fully im- 
pressed on my mind than another 
it is that the rich and the poor will 
meet together; the Lord is maker 
of them all. The welfare and hap- 
piness of this village can only be 
promoted effectually and permanent- 
ly by such judicious management 
of our business as will enable us 
to meet all our engagements. We 
cannot afford to pay such prices as 
we have paid.” And then he quaint- 
ly adds: “If you think you can 
commence work under the new tariff 
with better courage after a holiday 
and a game at ball, you can take 
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next Monday and enjoy yourselves.” 

The reply of the men was no less 
fine. It expressed their “entire sat- 
isfaction” with his letter, and 
voiced their resolution to go on 
cheerfully with their duties, “having 
been treated with such frankness 
and good feeling.” It closes: “In 
the welfare of our village and in 
the prosperity of the manufacturing 
interests of our country, we as resi- 
dents here and as American citizens 
feel a deep interest, and hope to 
do all in our power to promote our 
common welfare.” This episode 





Sam W. Collins 


offers a vivid example of the type 
of men who built The Collins Com- 
pany. 

Then came what must have looked 
to many as the end of the brave 
experiment. In September, 1833, 
Hartford banks demanded immedi- 
ate payment of their loans and the 
company assigned. Mr. Collins says 
in his record: “Collins and Co. gave 
up every dollar they possessed, and 
with it, of course, went all their 
‘great expectations’ but they had the 
satisfaction of paying their debts in 
full.” And then he adds, with char- 
acteristic humor: “The old firm 
having turned a somersault and re- 
tired is entitled to an obituary no- 
tice.” This notice he then proceeded 
to write. It is evident, however, 
that he had not lost courage, al- 
though disaster seemed inevitable. 

In addition to the evidence of 
loyalty and good will among the 
men, the failure brought remarkable 
and unlooked for evidence of the 
popularity of Collins axes. Think- 
ing they might not be able to get 
more of such quality, dealers bought 
all they could obtain and advanced 
prices. The demand increased so 
greatly in the year following, when 
the business was run for the cred- 
itors by James H. Wells, father of 





The Collins office building. 


the young partner, the profits were 
$30,000. The failure, with the ad- 
vertising it gave the firm, and the 
immediate perfecting in their own 
shop of machinery for forming and 
welding heads, gave the company an 
impetus which sent it forward as 
it had never gone before. 

Strength and balance came with 
the reorganization. The new com- 
pany was the Collins Manufactur- 
ing Company, with a capital not 
to exceed $300,000. The officers 
were George Handy, Philadelphia, 
president; Thomas C. Perkins, Hart- 
ford, secretary; David C. Collins, 
agent and treasurer; and Samuel 
W. Collins, superintendent. Among 
the directors were Governor Ells- 
worth, Governor Trumbull, James 
H. Wells, Alfred Smith, William H. 
Imlay, John Warburton and Alonzo 
S. Beckwith. Samuel Collins wrote 
of them: “There were not in Hart- 
ford at that time seven men with as 
much wealth as these.” 

General business conditions then 
and for years afterwards were al- 
most inconceivable to the business 
generation of today. Banks could 
depend but little upon each other. 
There were no great reserves of 
money available to tide over an 
emergency. Political conditions at 
home and abroad were uncertain, 
and occasional heavy losses unavoid- 
able. But alert, steady management 
surmounted the difficulties and the 
business expanded rapidly. 

In 1845 the demand for axes was 
greater than could be supplied and 
in that year the company began to 
make machetes for the foreign 
trade. Men care not where a tool 
comes from if it is better than that 
which they possess, and the doors 
had begun to open in all lands for 
the firm’s products. The foreign 
market as well as the domestic was 
learning that the name “Collins” 
meant dependability. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Stanley Works, Niles, Ohio. 


so much improved by this time that 
there was a potential market for 
Stanley steel beyond that served by 
hardware articles made in their own 
factories. The new management saw 
the possibilities and had the courage 
to enlarge their facilities and to pro- 
vide separate management and a 
specialized selling department so 
that an outside steel business. might 
be developed intelligently and ag- 
gressively. This was the real be- 
ginning of their steel business which 
has grown until today it is a major 
div'sion of the industry. 

In 1898, The Bridgewater Iron 
Company, Bridgewater, Mass., was 
purchased and the plant converted 
into a hot rolling mill to meet the 
growing needs of the stee! business 
and to supplement their cold rolling 
facilities at New Britain. It is 
significant of The Stanley Works 
that they developed at the Bridge- 
water plant a foundry capable of 
building much of their own heavy 
machinery. 

By 1904, the Special Production 
Department, as it was called, had 
grown up from little things to large 
importance. It began with the man- 
ufacture of special hinges. When 
the basic principles governing the 
conduct and development of other 
branches of the business—a distinct 
organization for selling and manu- 
facturing, separate space and ma- 
chinery for production and an indi- 
vidual department for the making of 
tools and dies—were applied, this 
Special Production Department grew 
into a major business. Today it 
makes parts for automobiles, vacuum 
cleaners, kitchen cabinets, office ap- 
pliances, alarm clocks, and so on. 

In 1907, a tract of land served by 
three railroads and lying along the 
Mahoning River at Niles, Ohio, was 
purchased. Here were erected com- 
plete fire-proof mil!s of greater 
capacity for the manufacture of their 
heaviest products, hinges and wash- 
ers. These factories were designed 
and built for the most economical 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
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production and storage of large ton- 
nages. 

In 1910, The Stanley Works began 
the manufacture of box strapping, 
bale ties, shingle bands and kindred 
products to protect all types of 
shipping containers against rough 
handling in transit. This was a spe- 
cialized business and was given the 
separate divisional manufacturing 
and selling direction that its size de- 
served. Today you may stand on the 
platform of your local freight depot 
or on the docks where steamers load, 
and see boxes marked for South 
Africa, India, Australia and the 
whole world, all safely strapped for 
shipment with Stan'ey box strap- 
ping. 

In 1911, The Stanley Works 
formed The Connecticut Metal and 
Chemical Co. to reclaim values from 
metal waste and another by-product, 
sugar copperas, which is used in the 
manufacture of red paint. Although 
this was entirely a separate business. 
requiring and receiving specialized 
manufacturing and selling direction, 
in the beginning it was carried on 
at the main plants of The Stanley 
Works in New Britain. As this un- 
dertaking developed into a major 
business and the lines were increased 
to include brass and bronze castings, 
paints, lacquers and other chemical 
products, it outgrew its divisional 
quarters at the hardware factory. 

About ten years later the name of 


the company was changed to The 
Stanley Chemical Co. and the entire 
business was moved to East Berlin, 
Conn., where modern factory build- 
ings particularly adapted to this spe- 
cialized industry were built. 

In 1914, The Stanley Works pur- 
chased The Canada Steel Goods Co. 
of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. This 
was the dominant manufacturer in 
Canada of many of the hingeware 
products made in New Britain. To- 
day after additions and consolida- 
tions it is called The Stanley Works 





One of the first steam engines. 


of Canada, Ltd., and is the largest 
producer of hardware in the Do- 
minion. 

In 1916. under the name of The 
Stanley Steel Company, The Stanley 
Works began to manufacture cold 
rolled steel at Hamilton, Ontario. 
These cold mills gave Stanley the 
capacity to serve their hardware 
plants with raw material and to sell 
cold rolled steel throughout Canada. 

Product development was broad 
during this period—new lines and 
improved designs., The Stanley 
Works contributed two conspicuous 
firsts to the hardware industry. One 
was ball bearing butts—a door butt 
with ball bearings between the 
knuckles of the joints to prevent 
wear and to insure satisfactory year- 
in-and-out service for heavy duty 
and high frequency doors. 

Another was the pioneering in de- 
veloping a complete unit of hard- 





The Stanley Works of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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ware for garages. With the rapid 
increase in automobiles, garage 
building became a new type of hous- 
ing construction that demanded its 
particular hardware treatment. The 
Stanley Works was the first manu- 
facturer to recognize this new need 
and to produce a unit of hinges, 
latches, handles and door-openers 
which met the peculiar garage prob- 
lem, both artistically and serviceably. 

Even a sketch of this great period 











The Stanley Rule and Level Co, of 
early days. 


of expansion in The Stanley Works 
would be incomplete without refer- 
ence to their primary contribution to 
the building industry. The United 
States was growing rapidly. The 
building of housing units was too 
big and the demand for economical 
structures was too great to permit 
only a very limited use of handcraft 
materials and designs. 

A few may lament that there had 
to be so much standardization. But 
take, if you will, the one element of 
properly hanging of doors; if it had 
not been for the high degree of 
manufacturing economy from the 
introduction of new automatic ma- 
chinery for fabricating and finishing 
door-butts there could not have been 
a standard butt of uniformly high 
quality in appearance and service, 
available at low prices from Maine 
to California. Toward this goal, 
The Stanley Works contributed 
richly. ‘ 


The 20th Century Moves On 
The policy of purchasing existing 





The Stanley Chemical Co., East Berlin, Conn. 


corporations whose products and 
plants fitted into the Stanley pro- 
gram of expansion as well as the 
initiation of new companies and the 
building of new factories had gone 
on for a quarter of a century. In 
1920, The Stanley Works took its 
biggest, single, forward step in this 
direction when it, purchased The 
Stanley Rule and Level Co. It is 
fitting to turn back and recall the 
early history of this latter company 
which had very largely paralleled the 
experience of The Stanley Works in 
building up another New Britain 
industry that carried the name of 
another Stanley line of quality prod- 
ucts around the world — Stanley 
Tools. 

The Stanley Rule and Level traces 
its origin back before the Civil War. 
In 1850, Augustus Stanley, Gad 
Stanley and T. A. Conklin of New 
Britain, formed the firm of A. Stan- 
ley & Company, to manufacture box- 
wood and ivory rules. 

The enterprise prospered and in 
eight years they merged four other 
young companies and added plumbs, 
levels, mallets and tool handles to 
their line. It is interesting to learn 
that two pairs of horses and a yoke 
of oxen were used to supplement the 
meager railroad facilities in bring- 
ing timber from the surrounding 
towns to their factory. 

The rule manufacturing end of the 
business increased greatly when, in 
1862, the rule factory of E. A. 
Stearns & Company at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, was purchased from C. L. 
Mead. Five years later the equip- 
ment was moved to New Britain and 
Mr. Mead came into the Stanley 
Rule & Level Company as treasurer, 








The Stanley Tool Co., Limited, Roxton Pond, Quebec. 
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bringing with him many skilled 
workmen. 

The diversity of the company’s 
products in those early days is an 
interesting feature of its story. Be- 
sides the rules and levels, squares 
and bevels, and hickory handles and 
mallets, The Stanley Rule & Level 
Company manufactured caster 
wheels, furniture knobs and drop 
handles; ear rings, breast pins and 
sleeve buttons of boxwood and 
vegetable ivory; wooden checkers, 
chess men, match safes and other 
articles. Many of our grandmothers 
darned their stockings on Stanley 
darners; and our fathers played with 
toy wooden pistols made by the 
Stanley Company. The skates used 
on the first roller skating rink in 
this country were Stanley made. 
This rink was one of the boasts of 
New Britain and was in the second 
floor of old “First Church.” 

The Civil War had barely passed 
into history when the.directing minds 
of The Stanley Rule and Level Co. 
defined a policy of concentrating the 
company’s effort on carpenters’ and 
mechanics’ tools of the highest 
quality. This decision was the de- 
termining factor in developing a 
world-wide market for Stanley Tools 
by the early part of the 20th century. 

In 1869, a new tool was acquired 
that was to revolutionize one of the 
hand-crafts of the world—The Bailey 
Iron Plane. 

Leonard Bailey of Boston, Mass., 
invented the iron plane and sold his 
invention to The Stanley Rule and 
Level Co. Today, after 65 years of 
development and improvement, The 
Stanley “Bailey” plane is recognized 
and accepted as the standard of 
quality by tool users, young and old, 
all over the world. It is only fair 
to the inventor and to those Stanley 
mechanics who applied skill and de- 
votion to its development into a long, 
diversified line of planes and spoke- 
shaves for every conceivable opera- 
tion in shaping of wood, to record 
that The Stanley Bailey Plane is per- 
haps the biggest single contribution 
to the art of woodworking. 

This addition to Stanley Tools 
marked a turning point in the com- 
pany’s history. Many new tools were 
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Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J. 


added—mitre boxes, screw drivers, 


iron and wood levels, bit braces. 
hand drills, hammers, steel squares. 
As the latter half of the 19th century 
advanced The Stanley Rule and 
Level Co. produced probably the 
most complete line of woodworking 
tools in the world. 

Their dominant position was recog- 
nized by carpenters and mechanics 
everywhere who sent their hand tool 





Early plane 


problems and ideas to the Stanley 
Rule and Level Co. All this created 
a demand for rather special tools to 
perform the unusual or occasional 
job better than it could be done with 
regular sizes or shapes. The extent 
to which the company responded to 
these calls upon its resources to build 
fine hand tools is well illustrated in 
the long list of patents that were 
taken out covering a wide range of 
new tools and improvements in de- 
sign of standard shapes. A search of 
the records of the United States 
patent office during this period might 
disclose that more patents were is- 
sued to The Stanley Rule and Level 
Co. than to almost any other single 
industrial organization in the country. 

The 34 catalog, a book showing 
the complete long line of Stanley 
Tools, has been circulated to more 
than a million carpenters, mechanics, 
manual training teachers and tool 
lovers who have considered it their 
manual of fine tools. It is no exag- 
geration, then, to call Stanley, “The 
Tool Box of America.” Like The 
Stanley Works, The Stanley Rule 
and Level Co. very rapidly extended 
its manufacturing facilities and often 
by acquiring existing plants where 
a particular classification of hand 
tools had received specialized de- 
velopment. In 1904, the company 
bought The George E. Wood Com- 
pany of Plantsville, Conn., makers 
of the famous “Hurwood” screw 
drivers. The business was enlarged 
under Stanley direction and Stanley 
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“Hurwood” screw drivers became the 
biggest selling quality driver in the 
world. 

In 1913, they purchased the Atha 


company traced its origin back to 
1817 and under Stanley direction be- 
came the largest manufacturer of 
carpenters’ steel squares in the 
country. 

Again like The Stanley Works, 
The Stanley Rule and Level Co. 
moved across the Canadian border 
to maintain its leadership in the 
Dominion market and bought The 
Roxton Tool and Mill Co., Ltd., at 
Roxton Pond, Quebec. The name 
was changed to The Stanley Tool 
Company. Ltd., and other lines were 
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Tool Company of Newark, N. J. Here 
was made a complete line of han- 
dled hammers, sledges, wedges and 
anvil tools. The Atha trade-mark 
was a horseshoe design and was 
known throughout the world as a 
distinguishing mark of better tools. 
This horseshoe was never dropped 
but was combined with Stanley as a 
hall-mark stamped on hammers, 
sledges, etc. 

In 1916, they acquired The Eagle 
Square Manufacturing Company of 
South Shaftsbury, Vt., and operated 
it as a branch plant. This latter 
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The Stanley Works in 1890 


added until 80 per cent of the full 
line of Stanley Tools sold in Canada 
was manufactured there. 

The Stanley Rule and Level Co. 
had grown into a great industry and 
the prestige and distribution of Stan- 
ley Tools was world-wide by 1920, 
when it was merged with The Stanley 
Works. 

As the 20th century moved on 
these two Stanley names, both rich 
in tradition going back to beginnings 
before the Civil War, both estab- 
lished in the prestige of their quality 
products and both closely identified 
with the industrial growth of New 
Britain, became one corporation and 
went forward as one organization. 

Having acquired extensive water 
rights on The Farmington River dur- 

(Continued on page 56) 











The Stanley Rule and Level Co., New Britain, Conn., 1920. 
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Landers, Frary & Clark Established Nearly a Century 


Clark. Later the manufacture of 
cutlery in all its varieties was begun, 
and the company became one of the 
largest makers of table cutlery in 
the world. 

The completion of the Aetna 
works building, probably the oldest 
factory building in New Britain in 
continuous service since its erection, 
was the scene of a great dedication 
ball on March 15, 1867. There was 
a big spread. Every one of the 
1500 in attendance had his fill and 
more than seven bushels of eatables 
were left and were distributed to 
the poor. The New Britain news- 
paper of that day described the 
event in glowing terms and reporters 
were present from many cities, in- 
cluding New York. 

Mr. Landers, the founder, retired 
from business in 1870. Besides 
creating the organization, which is 
today “Universal,” he served the 
community in other ways. He was 
New Britain’s first representative to 
the State Legislature and served six 
terms. Twice he was elected to Con- 
gress. He died in 1895. 

On Mr. Landers’ death, the busi- 
ness direction of the concern de- 
volved upon his son, Charles S. 
Landers, who worked his way to the 
presidency of the company. Mr. 
Landers travelled in every state of 
the Union and became intimately 
known to and popular with the trade. 
He died in 1900, at the age of 54. 

Mr. Charles S. Landers was suc- 
ceeded by Charles F. Smith, present 
Chairman of the Board. During 
Mr. Smith’s incumbency the com- 
pany has attained its present large 
proportions. At the turn of the 18th 
century, the capitalization of the 
company was $250,000. Today its 
capital is forty-two times that of 
1900, or ten and one-half million 
dollars. 

At the close of the 19th century 
the company began making the 
“Universal” food chopper, now 
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ment of the “Universal” line of 
electric cooking and heating devices. 
Each device was originally designed 
as a complete electric appliance and 
and made to conform to the high 
standards always maintained by the 
company. The present management 
follows the policy begun in the early 
days of making the entire product 
completely in its own plants. 

The line of electric table appli- 
ances has been enlarged and ex- 
tended until it is now probably one 
of the most comprehensive being 
made. Leaders among the com- 
pany’s major electric appliances are 
vacuum cleaners, electric ranges, 
washing machines and electric re- 
frigerators. The last named are not 
yet sold for export because the 
domestic demand at the present time 
is taking the full output. The erec- 
tion of an additional six-story fac- 
tory building to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of electric 
refrigerators is now being  con- 
sidered. 


Factor in World War 


In the World War, the Landers, 
Frary & Clark production of war 
materials was highly important. It 
consisted of mess equipment and 
gas mask parts, trench knives and 
cavalry sabres. Millions of canis- 
ters and the eye parts of gas masks 
were manufactured. Two large lots 
of trench knives were completed, the 
second being an improvement in de- 
sign. 

Approximately 3,000,000 canteens 
were made and the number of 
knives was over 5,000,000. Mess 
kits, bacon cans, canteen cups and 


the like numbered millions. At one 
period the knife production reached 
a mark of 30,000 daily. Govern- 
mental commendations were won for 
their remarkable achievements in the 
war cooperation. At the time of the 
Armistice, the company had _ pur- 
chased additional factory buildings 
and equipped them for fulfilling a 
government contract for 500,000 
bayonets. 

Today the main plant, consisting 
of the buildings in the square 
bounded by East Main, Center, Com- 
mercial and Elm Streets, the Stan- 
ley Street plants, the old spring bed 
shop at Lake and High Streets and 
the celluloid plant in Plainvi'le, 
Conn., comprises 1,800,000 square 
feet. In addition the company has 
a plant in New Hartford. There 
are over 3000 people on the payrolls. 

This record offers a striking con- 
trast to the start of the century, 
when justifiable pride was shown 
over the erection of wings to the 
old Aetna plant in Center and Com- 
mercial Streets. At that time work 
was started on buildings which 
would furnish about 61,000 square 
feet of space. 

Present officers of Landers, Frary 
& Clark are: Chairman of the Board, 
Charles F. Smith; President, Arthur 
G. Kimball; Vice-Presidents, Joseph 
F. Lamb, Herbert R. Owen, William 
H. Rattenbury, Frederick A. Searle, 
Daniel M. Shepard; _ Secretary, 
Henry 1. Burr; Treasurer. Richard 
L. White; Assistant Secretaries, Wil- 
liam E. Baker, Paul V. Gulberson, 
Harry A. Traver; Assistant Treas- 
urers, Albert G. Anderson, Oliver N. 
Judd. 





Winchester Rifle Display 


This Winchester rifle display illustrated 
features a boy and the Winchester models 
68 and 67 rifles. The two rifles are alike 
except that the model 67 does not have 
the model 68 special sight equipment. 


known all over the world and with 
it began the tremendous expansion 
as makers of a wide variety of house- 
hold appliances. There followed 
other “Universal” products—bread 
maker, cake maker, coffee percola- 
tor, nickelware, chafing dishes, trays 
and similar articles. 

When electricity became econom- 
ically available for use in home 
cooking its possibilities were .22 Kopperklad bullet going through a 
promptly foreseen by the company. penetration test with pine boards. Win- 
Consequently as early as 1916 the chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
company had begun the develop- Conn. 


Another display is devoted exclusively to 
.22 Super Speed Staynless Cartridges. 
Ammunition display which is finished in 
six colors, features an enlarged Winchester 
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Ch Real Gutomatic 2=Slice. Toaster al a “Popular “Price 


UNIVERSAL 


AUTOMATIC 


TOASTER 


o. E7822 


WO slices at a time toasted to one’s 

taste—light, medium or dark. Even 
enclosed heat makes perfect toast — 
crisp and golden outside, moist and 
tender inside. Degree of brownness con- 
trolled by setting a timing lever. Both 
sides toasted at once. Every slice uni- 
form, delicious. 


$4925 








UNIVERSAL TRAY ENSEMBLE 
No. E8820 (Set COMPLETE) 


Consists of Automatic Toaster shown above to- 
gether with sturdy walnut finish metal tray 212 
inches long by 16 inches wide, five compartment 
Crystal Glass Dish and Maple cutting block 
with knife for trimming crusts. Compact, con- 
venient. Ideal for informal gatherings. 











When bread is toasted, toast rack swings forward— 
gently, silently, automatically. Toast is delivered 
entirely free from Toaster. When left on toast rack, 
it remains warm, but will not burn. Toast rack may 
be opened or closed at any time without interfering 
with automatic settings. 


























LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


SIMPLEST OF ALL TOASTERS TO USE 


(1) Bread is placed on the toast rack and toast rack 
closed. (2) Timing lever is pressed down. (3) Auto- 
matic Toast Rack gently swings open when bread is 
toasted to your taste. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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American Tube and Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ing an earlier period, in 1926, The 
Stanley Works built a modern hydro- 
electric plant at Rainbow, Conn., to 
develop their own electric power to 
operate their factories in New 
Britain. 

In June, 1926, The American Tube 
and Stamping Co. of Bridgeport, 
Conn., was purchased to obtain the 
economies of operating steel mills at 
a location on tide-water. Before this 
Stanley had been a buyer of billets 
and only doing their own hot rolling 
at the Bridgewater plant and cold 
rolling at New Britain, but now The 
Stanley Works controlled the pro- 
duction of steel in their own mills 
except for the first step of converting 
ore into iron. At Bridgeport they had 
adequate facilities for the pouring 
of ingots and the production of bil- 
lets, bars and slabs. 

After taking over this new prop- 
erty, a thorough job of modernizing 
was undertaken; old mills were re- 
placed with the best up-to-date 
equipment and old buildings were 
remodeled. The hot mills at Bridge- 
water were closed and their steel 
operations were consolidated at 
Bridgeport where they now had a 
new efficiency and a greater capacity 
to give better service in supplying 
raw materials to their own fabricat- 
ing plants and in selling hot rolled 
and cold rolled hoops, bands and 
strips to their outside customers. 

By 1929, the management recog- 
nized the trend from hand tool opera- 
tions to portable tools, electrically 
operated—a change particularly ap- 
parent in industrial and building 
operations. At the Stanley Tool 
plant they had developed by this 


time their own electric drills and 
grinders. During the year of 1929. 
the decision was made to control a 
complete line of electric tools by the 
purchase of several smaller com- 
panies each of which had developed 
a particular tool for electrical opera- 
tion. The largest acquisition, under 
this program was The R. L. Carter 
Co., who had perfected electric 
planes and routers. 

By the end of the year Stanley had 
a complete line of electric tools— 
drills, grinders, hammers, saws, 
metal cutting shears, planes, and 
routers. 

In 1930, The Stanley Works 
patented an automatic door-opening 
device that combined a pneumatic 
operator with the photo-electric con- 
trol. This was properly called the 
“Magic Eye” because it opened and 
closed a door as if by magic—with- 
out even a touch from his hands or 
feet, a door opened at the approach 
of a person and closed behind him as 
he passed through. 

The first installation was made at 
Wilcox’s Pier Restaurant, West 
Haven, Conn., during the summer of 
1930 and has been in continuous, 
satisfactory operation to date. Of 
the hundreds of installations in this 
country and abroad the best known, 
perhaps, is the battery of doors in 
The Pennsylvania Station, New York 
City. 

During 1931 they completed an- 
other major development in equip- 
ment for doors. For several years 
previous, they had carried on exten- 
sive market and product research in 
this field. Stanley now entered the 
market with a complete line of door 








Eagle Square Mfg. Co., South Shaftsbury, Vt. 


'. garages, 


~ houses, fire-stations, etc. 


equipment — “roll-up” doors — 
“swing-up” doors—sliding doors— 
swinging doors. . The line was broad 
enough now, to’ service residential 
public garages, service- 
stations, industrial buildings, armo- 
ries, terminals, warehouses, boat- 
; They had 
doors of all types and for either 
hand or electrical operation. 

. One installation of 500 Stanley 
“roll-up” doors’on the barracks at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, indicates the 
breadth of this market. 

In 1932; The Stanley Works pur- 
chased the patent rights to manu- 
facture the Farrand rule—a strip of 
thin, concave steel that was rigid and 
yet flexible, and developed and is 
marketing a long line of various 
sizes of the new flexible-rigid rules 
under the name of pull-push rules. 

The latest Stanley product is a 
wholly new type of a metal construc- 
tion toy, called Stanlo, which was 
introduced to the American toy mar- 
von in 1933. Stanlo offered many 
new, patented features in a con- 
struction toy—easier to build models 
with ito nuts and bolts—stronger, 
sturdier models—amazingly realistic 
models of automobiles, so towers, 
bridges and buildings of all types— 
and in brilliant colors. 

During the last two years Stanlo 
has taken The Stanley Works into 
new trade channels and to a new 
consumer—the American boy who 
likes to be a young builder and en- 
gineer. 

Such is an outline, at least, of the 
history of The Stanley Works. In 
the opening sentences we paid a 
tribute to the long list of unnamed 
men who contributed so much to the 
direction of the company all through 
its long life; in closing we pay the 
same tribute to the thousands of 
loyal employees who have cooperated 
with the management to make The 
Stanley Works an industrial institu- 
tion of which it can be said after al- 
most a century of epochal economic 
and social changes—There It Stands, 
Foursquare Toward The Future. 

Officers of the concern are: Presi- 
dent, Clarence F. Bennett; vice- 
president and secretary, Ernest W. 
Christ; vice-presidents, James E. 
Cooper, Walter H. Hart, Joseph E. 
Stone, Ernest W. Pelton, Richard E. 
Pritchard, Maxwell A. Coe; trea- 
surer, Louis W. Young; assistant sec- 
retaries, Patrick F. King and 
Maurice H. Pease; assistant trea- 


surer, Walter C. Milkey. 
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A Stanley Green End **Zig Zag’’ Rules No. 106 

B Stanley Tang Chisel No. 60°‘Stanloid’’ Indestructible Handle 

C Stanley “Bailey” Plane No. § D Stanley Aluminum Level No. 232 
E Stanley Bit Brace No. 923 


Increased construction in your locality as in every locality is We show here a few best sellers from STANLEY — THE TOOL 


creating a demand for tools from STANLEY — THE TOOL BOX BOX OF AMERICA. Feature them now when tools are in demand. 
OF AMERICA. An attractive window display featuring THE TOOL BOX OF 
Carpenters are working again. Their tool equipment hasn’t been AMERICA will be gladly furnished. 


replaced in several years. They are buying tools. One prominent 


hardware dealer put in a tool window for one week only. He sold STAN LEY TOOLS 


so many tools that the window display stayed in for six weeks. NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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A Short History of the American Hardware Corp. 


(Continued from page 45) 


tal was withdrawn. Mr. Bowen’s 
relation with the firm ceased soon 
after, leaving Mr. Russell and Mr. 
Erwin in sole ownership. From this 
time on, a steady consistent policy 
was followed, under which the busi- 
ness grew rapidly and successfully. 

In 1846, the co-partnership which 
Matteson, Russell & Company 
formed to run for five years expired, 
and a new compact was made with 
Henry E. Russell and Cornelius B. 
Erwin as partners, under the name 
of Russell & Erwin. In 1850, the 
business was enlarged by the pur- 
chase of the hardware business of 
North and Stanley, William H. Smith 
and several others in New Britain 
and that of the Albany Argillo 
Works. In 1851, the partnership was 
reorganized as a joint stock com- 
pany, known as the Russell & Er- 
win Manufacturing Company and 
employing a capital of $125,000.00. 
With the exception of additions to 
the capital stock made as occasion 
required, the organization as formed 
in 1851 remained until the absorp- 
tion into the American Hardware 
Corporation in 1902. 

Since the beginning, the business 
has been conducted on the same site. 
The brick factory which was built 
in 1835 and was used by the new 
firm in 1839 still forms a part of 
the Russell & Erwin plant, and was 
the nucleus of the aggregation of 
buildings which form the present 
plant of the company. Replacements 
and additions have been so planned 
as to keep conditions modern and 
convenient. The last principal addi- 
tion to the factory was a six-story 
building of steel construction, with 
the windows on each floor continu- 
ous, giving the maximum of light 
and air, and fully equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. This 
was built in 1924. In 1926, a new 
office building was erected with the 
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The P. & F. Corbin and Corbin 
Cabinet Lock Company. 


general offices arranged in one large 
room, facilitating quick communica- 
tion between departments, conveni- 
ence in each department and easy 
eversight of operations. 

In 1875, wood screws were added 
to the company’s product. Large 
quantities of these were required for 
use with the builders’ hardware 
made, and it was felt that a ready 
trade market was available for 
screws as a separate line. That year, 
the building still known as the 
“Screw Shop” was erected. In 1885, 
a screw factory in Dayton, Ohio was 
purchased, to facilitate shipments to 
the West and Middle West. Both 
these properties are now a part of 
the plant of the Corbin Screw Corpo- 
ration. 

In 1839, when the business was 
started, the product was sold through 
New York commission houses. ‘ This 
arrangement did not prove satisfac- 
tory, as the same firms handled 
goods made over-seas, and their’ in- 
terest was thus divided. Accord- 


ingly, it was soon decided that the 
company must conduct its own sales 
to the dealers, and H. E. Russell 
removed to New York to open a 
warehouse and manage the sales end 
of the business. 


This was an in- 
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novation of importance; so, too, was 
the creation of a force of traveling 
men who called upon dealers 
throughout the country instead of 
waiting for the dealers’ buyers to 
visit New York. Under this aggres- 
sive policy the business grew rapidly, 
and it was found profitable to sell 
the products of other manufacturers 
as well as their own. They issued 
one of the first—and the largest— 
jobbers’ catalogues in existence, and 
fifty years ago were very prominent 
in the wholesale hardware field. 

The growth of jobbing houses in 
the principal cities, with their ware- 
houses which afforded quick delivery, 
finally made it more profitable for 
Russell & Erwin to market their 
product through these firms, and 
about 1900 the gradual withdrawal 
from the jobbing field began, soon 
to be entirely abandoned. Today, 
the outlets for the company’s prod- 
uct consist of hardware jobbers for 
general distribution and retailers in 
the large cities for local contracts 
and over-the-counter sales. 

The Russell & Erwin line has al- 
ways been essentially locks and 
builders’ hardware. The factory ac- 
quired at the beginning and built in 
1835, produced plate locks and their 
manufacture was continued with the 
new organization. It was here that 
Philip Corbin made locks when a 
lad, and gained the inspiration that 
resulted in P. & F. Corbin. Russell 
& Erwin were the first to make 
wrought steel locks in quantity, and 
these were long a major item. They 
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Ninety-six years ago when the founders 
of this business started the manufacture of 
Locks and Builders’ Hardware there was 
little to be said as to design, methods of 
manufacture, or machinery; but there was 
much to be said of the ingenuity, crafts- 
manship and quality, which has never 
been lost sight of to the present day in the 
manufacture of RUSSWIN Hardware. 

Many of the articles that seem so com- 
monplace in hardware today found their 
birth in the Russell & Erwin factory. 


Compression bronze casting, galvanic 
plastic work and the manufacture of the 


first wrought designs were the products of 
Russell & Erwin. Today we have classi- 
fied in groups of designs hardware cover- 
ing every school of architecture, from the 
earliest Greek to the latest Modern, and 
whether it is hardware for the humble 
dwelling or the present-day skyscraper it 
can be furnished in RUSSWIN. Our 
guarantee of trouble-free service, secur- 
ity, creative design and workmanship is 
unsurpassed. 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, SUCCESSOR 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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were among the first to speciaiize on 
solid bronze knobs and escutcheons, 
which had up to that time been im- 
ported. With the exception of food 
cutters and a few other specialties 
their product today consists of locks 


for buildings and builders’ hardware. : 


The motto employed by the com- 
pany for many years has been more 
than a sentiment. “Tempora mu- 
tantur et nos mutamur in illis”—the 
times change and we have changed 
with them—has visible expression in 
the company’s history. 

Any concern which has a career 
of nearly a century, covering several] 
generations, owes its existence to the 
ability and devotion of many men. 
This is true of Russell & Erwin. The 
limits of this brief account do not 
permit credit being given to them 
here. It is only possible to name 
several of the leaders. 

Cornelius B. Erwin was president 
of the company from its incorpora- 
tion in 1851 until his death in 1885. 
He was an executive of a high order, 
and a philanthropist whose benefac- 
tions are of enduring value to New 
Britain. H. E. Russell was the trea- 
surer of the company until the death 
of Mr. Erwin when he became presi- 
dent. For the most of the time he 
conducted the sales from his New 
York office, but his influence was of 
power in all the company’s affairs. 
Benjamin E. Hawley became general 
manager of the company in 1911 
and continued in this position until 
his death in 1927. He, too, was a 
man of rare ability in his business, 
and a philanthropist. He was suc- 
ceeded by Isaac Black, who came to 
Russell & Erwin in 1917 as general 
sales manager. He had previously 
been located in Duluth, first with the 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company 
and finally as buyer of builders’ 
hardware and tools for the Kelly- 
How-Thompson Company. He is the 
present general manager of the Rus- 
sell & Erwin Manufacturing Com- 
pany Division and a vice-president of 
the American Hardware Corporation. 

The principal products of Rus- 
sell & Erwin: 

Builders’ hardware 

Door locks of all kinds 

Rim night latches 

Door closers 

Fire exit bolts 

Garage locks and hardware 

Food cutters. 


P. & F. Corbin 


HE P. & F. Corbin plant is one 
of the largest in the world de- 
voted exclusively to the manu- 
facture and sale of locks and build- 
ers’ hardware. Its offices and fac- 
tories are located on Park Street, 
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near Main, within three minutes’ 
walk of the center of the city and 
there are several outlying properties 
which are utilized for various pur- 
poses. The buildings contain more 
than twenty-three acres of floor 
space. 


' Manufacturing Plant 


When the business was launched 
in 1849, it occupied a small build- 
ing on Whiting Street, built for its 
use, but in 
1852 it had 
outgrown its 
quarters, and 
the finishing 
department 
was moved to 
a room rented 
in the factory 
of North and 
Stanley on the 
site of the 
main building 
of the present 





Corbin hardware enameled in colors. 


Made in 1874. 


factory. Additional land was pur- 
chased in 1865, and a steady growth 
was begun, until the close of the 
war. Adjoining land was secured 
from time to time and rapidly cov- 
ered with new buildings, a construc- 
tion*gang being for years a regular 
part of the Corbin organization and 
“a building a year” the Corbin 
standard for expansion. The found- 
ries have generally seemed to be the 
neck of the bottle in the production 
of goods, successive buildings being 
quickly outgrown, until the present 
facilities on the North side of Park 
Street were provided. The buildings 
are in good condition, equipment 
modern, and so arranged that there 
is a forward movement of work from 
the foundries to the shipping room. 
Obsolescent buildings, either on land 
acquired or which have been found 
inadequate for a modern factory, 
have been razed and replaced. New 
machinery has been installed as fast 
as found necessary. The entire plant 





















A 6 x 9 inch Corbin cast bronze butt 

hinge from the Connecticut State Cap- 

itol after forty-eight years of active 
service. 


has been developed with a consistent 
policy to manufacture a high quality 
of product without waste. 

At present, P. & F. Corbin occupy 
the :section bounded by Park, Or- 
chard, Pearl and South Main Streets 
except the general office building of 
the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion; the entire block bordered by 
Park, Elm, Chestnut and Bigelow 
Streets; with the “Annex,” a thir- 
teen and a half acre tract on Stanley 
Street, beside the tracks of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford rail- 
road, to care for overflow and pos- 
sible expansion. 


The Product 


In the beginning, the goods were 
mainly of kinds which were imported 
from over-seas, thus avoiding domes- 
tic competition. American manufac- 
ture was in its infancy, and the 
greater part of small metal wares 
was supplied through New York im- 
porters. To create a market, the 
company made goods equal to or 
better than those brought from 
abroad and sold them at prices no 
higher than those paid for the for- 
eign goods. Philip Corbin described 
his product as “something a little 
better than the other fellow’s for 
the same money.” The idea of 
quality is still fundamental in the 
factories. 

The first goods produced were ox 
balls. On July 4, 1849, Philip Cor- 
bin shipped his first bill of goods— 
ox balls sold to an Ohio merchant. 
P. & F. Corbin were among the first 
to make lifting handles with bails. 
Thread escutcheons were added early 
—the first indication of a trend to- 
ward builders’ hardware. Within the 
first three years, the line had grown 
by the addition of flush bolts, neck 
bolts, barrel bolts, window springs 
and a goodly number of articles of 
similar nature. 

Wrought brass butts were added 
in 1852, and are still made in large 
quantity. By 1856, a general assort- 
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We have made, since 1849, hardware of good quality. Our line has grown 
from a few small articles of brass and bronze to the most extended assortment 
of locks and builders’ hardware in existence. Through continual study and 
improvement we have kept our product modern and suited to the best require- 
ments of the day in which it was made, and have had our part in the steady 


progress to higher standards in our field of effort. 


We have passed through many changes since 1849. Five generations of men 
have spent their lives in our service. Buildings have been erected, used and 


torn down to be replaced by larger ones, and the equipment has kept pace with 
mechanical development. But through the years, the spirit of the organization 


has remained constant. The idea of quality has governed in the design and 
manufacture of our goods and of service in our relations with the hardware 


trade. We have tried to deserve some measure of success. 


To the hardware trade we extend grateful appreciation for favors received.’ 


Through hardware dealers, we have marketed our product, to our mutual 
advantage. Through their suggestions we have benefited in the development 
of our line, and in keeping our policy in accord with the needs of the times. 
We shall try to earn a continuance of the friendliness and cooperation of the 


hardware dealers which we have enjoyed in the past. 


P.&F. CORBIN Division 


New Britain, Connecticut 
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ment of small brass and bronze hard- 
ware was made, and wrought parts, 
foreshadowing the general use of 
wrought hardware, were introduced. 
Coffin handles were made in quan- 
tity, but were dropped when the line 
was specialized by others. When an 
iron foundry was added in 1865, the 
production of cast iron hardware was 
begun and grew rapidly. Cast butts 
were made in 1866, and the begin- 
ning was made in the manufacture 
of many new articles. 

In 1867, the first locks were made 
and a definite attempt to form a 
complete assortment of builders’ 
hardware was begun. In 1870, one 
hundred and ninety-eight different 
locks were catalogued, with the 
necessary knobs and escutcheons of 
various types. Very soon, goods of 
other kinds than builders’ hardware 
began to disappear, and the line ex- 
tended in all types of hardware re- 
quired to equip buildings, until now, 
the assortment of builders’ hardware 
is the most varied in existence under 
a single brand. It covers a full 
range of finishing hardware in types 
suitable for the finest structures, 
such as the Radio City buildings or 
the Empire State Building, as well 
as for the humblest cottage—and for 
all the types of building which lie 
between these extremes. 


Business Development and 
Organization 


In 1849, Philip and Frank Corbin, 
who were lock contractors for North 
and Stanley and Edward Doen, a 
brass founder, each furnished three 
hundred dollars in cash to found the 
partnership of Doen, Corbin & Com- 
pany. A building costing six hundred 
dollars was erected for them’ on 
Whiting Street, and a horsepower 
tread mill, a grindstone, an emery 
wheel and two lathes were installed, 
with two furnaces for casting. In 
1851, the firm was changed to P. & 
F. Corbin, as it remains today. 

In 1854, the business was incor- 
porated. It had grown rapidly—be- 
yond the capacity of the factory to 
produce or the partners to finance— 
and it was decided to form a com- 
pany and sell shares of stock in 
order to procure a larger capital. Ac- 
cordingly a corporation was formed 
with seven charter members; Philip 
Corbin, Frank Corbin, Waldo Corbin 
and William Corbin (all of P. & F. 
Corbin) and Frederick H. North, 
Oliver Stanley and John B. Talcott 
(of North and Stanley). The first 
officers were F. H. North, president, 
Philip Corbin, secretary, and Frank 
Corbin, treasurer, the board of di- 
rectors being composed of the three 
officers. 
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Frank Corbin resigned in 1860, to 
engage in other business. In 1872, 
Andrew Corbin came to New Britain 
to take charge of production. In 
1873, Charles H. Parsons came to 
the company as a salesman, covering 
New England and Canada. He 
gradually assumed entire charge. In 
1894, Charles B. Parsons became 
connected with the company, and 
was made its general manager in 
1911, a position he still holds. He is 
also first vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Corporation. 

It is te be regretted that there is 
not space to mention the many good 
men who have been associated with 
P. & F. Corbin and have contributed 
to its progress. There have always 
been men of outstanding ability con- 
nected with the company’s affairs, 
and to this fact and to their devo- 
tion to its interests its continuous 
progress and its present standing in 
the industry may be largely ascribed. 


Its Place in the Industry 


The manufacture of locks and 
builders’ hardware is essentially a 
Connecticut industry, and nearly one- 
half of the total product, figured in 
either tonnage or value, is made in 
New Britain. A few prominent con- 
cerns, through their study of the 
needs for the equipment of modern 
buildings and the ability of their de- 
signers, have evolved an assortment 
for general use which is far superior 
to that made in any other part of 
the world. In fact, one of the dif- 
ficulties in conducting an export 
trade is that American goods far out- 
class anything in the experience or 
desire of the foreign peoples. In the 
development of the goods to this 
point of superiority P. & F. Corbin 
have had a full share. : 

In general, the improvements and 
additions to the line have come 
singly, and each has no spectacular 
effect in itself, but the goods are 
constantly changing, and the cata- 
logue of today has smal! resemblance 
in its contents to that of a genera- 
tion ago. There are few of the five 
thousand articles in the Corbin cata- 
logue which are the same today as 
then made. A comparatively few 
specialties have assumed an impor- 
tance which make them leaders, and 
some of these are listed below. 


Principal Products 


Locks and builders’ hardware. 

Unit locks for public buildings. 

Ship locks and marine hardware. 

Tee-handle locks for metal cab- 
inets. 

Door checks. 

Night latches. 

Garage hardware. 


Special hardware to engineers’ or 
manufacturers’ specifications. 


The Corbin Cabinet 
Lock Co. 


N the late seventies, the expan- 
I sion of the line of P. & F. Corbin 

progressed at a rapid pace. 
American-made hardware had over- 
come any prejudice in favor of the 
imported articles formerly in gen- 
eral use, and there was a ready mar- 
ket for anything domestic which was 
of real value. In 1879, P. & F. Cor- 
bin decided to form a separate de- 
partment for the manufacture of cab- 
inet locks, assigning to its manage- 
ment N. G. Miller, then in their em- 
ploy, and George W. Corbin as as- 
sistant. It soon became evident that 
this class of locks was distinct and 
different from the regular Corbin 
product, and could not be readily 
amalgamated into the shop routine; 
also, that given the needed scope and 
independence of action it contained 
possibilities well worthy of develop- 
ment. Accordingly, in 1882, the Cor- 
bin Cabinet Lock Company was in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000.00. 


The Manufacturing Plant 


At the time of the incorporation, 
the business had outgrown any space 
which could be given it in the P. & 
F. Corbin factory. There was no 
other factory space in the city which 
could be secured, and it was evident 
that a new building was needed, or 
the business would be compelled to 
leave the city. Accordingly, P. & F. 
Corbin erected a brick building, on 
the corner of Park and Orchard 
Streets, on the site of Philip Cor- 
bin’s residence, and possession was 
given in November, 1883. This soon 
became too small, and a two hun- 
dred foot addition on Orchard Street 
was made in 1885. In 1891, the build- 
ing was extended down Park Street 
to Maple, with an ell on Maple 
Street, and in 1900 the space was 
doubled by an extension on Orchard 
Street that carried the building 
around the corner onto Pearl Street. 
Other buildings within the quad- 
rangle have been added from time 
to time, all following the same gen- 
eral plan. The plant equipment is 
modern, many of the machines being 
of special design, made for the par- 
ticular work they have to do. The 
machinery is electrically driven, the 
energy being supplied by the P. & 
F. Corbin power plant, used jointly 
by the two divisions. 

In accordance with the Corbin 
practice of fully occupying any field 
entered, the original line known in 
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CORBIN—a name synonymous with dependable locks 
and miscellaneous hardware, known to the ides trade 
for many years as products guaranteed to perform and 
profitable to sell. 
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the trade as “Cabinet Locks” (for 
chests, drawers, desks, wardrobes, 
cupboards and lockers) was expand- 
ed to cover an extensive variety of 
special requirements of manufactur- 
ers of automobiles, cash registers, 
steel furniture, vending machines, 
telephone pay instruments, gasoline 
and oil pumps, and many other lines. 
Padlocks were.soon added, the popu- 
lar types appearing first, to be quick- 
ly followed by others until the entire 
range in size and security, from the 
universally known master-keyed pin 
tumbler cylinder padlock of “extrud- 
ed metal” to the tiny padlock for a 
diminutive dog collar, is covered. 
Trunk and suit case locks and trim- 
mings appeared and grew to a full- 
assortment. Keys were first made 
for the locks the company produced, 
but now the line embraces key blanks 
for any lock regularly made by any- 
one. Miscellaneous cabinet hard- 
ware in large variety is also made. 

There are many other metal spe- 
cialties made by the Corbin Cabinet 
Lock Company—mail boxes, apart- 
ment house letter boxes, home sav- 
ings banks, friction catches, hinge 
hasps, cardholders, straps and brack- 
ets, corners, etc. 

In 1898 a woodworking plant was 
installed to make boxes and the in- 
terior woodwork and furniture for 
post offices. A later development of 
the woodworking branch of the busi- 
ness includes designing and produc- 
tion of service and seating equip- 
ment for hotels, restaurants, taverns 
and clubs, and special interior con- 
struction and decoration. 


Organization and Personnel 


In the beginning, as a department 
of P. & F. Corbin, N. G. Miller had 
sole charge of this branch of the 
business. At the incorporation, in 
1882, the officers were the same as 
those of P. & F. Corbin, with Frank 
T. Mix as Superintendent. George 
W. Corbin was also associated with 
the new Company, and in 1897 was 
elected Secretary. Up to the time 
of his resignation in 1907, he was the 
leading spirit in the affairs of the 
Company, and is entitled to receive 
credit for a large share of the 
progress and development up to that 
time. He had the respect and loyal 
support of all those who were asso- 
ciated with him. 

Upon his retirement, Carlisle H. 
Baldwin, who had joined the organ- 
ization in 1899—elected Secretary in 
1904, Treasurer in 1907—was ap- 
pointed his successor, and elected 
President and Treasurer in 1908. In 
1912 when the transformation of The 
American Hardware Corporation 
into an operating company necessi- 
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tated a change in official titles, the 
operating personnel and their respec- 
tive duties remained the same. 

The destinies of the Corbin Cab- 
inet Lock Company have been guided 
by two men; by George W. Corbin, 
who was associated with it from the 
beginning until his resignation in 
1907 and had charge of its affairs 
for the greater portion of this time, 
and by Carlisle H. Baldwin, who 
came in 1899 and succeeded to the 
leadership when Mr. Corbin re- 
signed. He is second vice-president 
of The American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, as well as general manager of 
its Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
Division. 

Not even a brief historical sketch 
should fail to pay tribute to the 
loyalty, cooperation and efficient ser- 
vice of other officers, department 
heads and employees, who are en- 
titled to their full share of credit 
for such success as shall be accorded 
the Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
since its organization. 


Principal Products 


Cabinet locks 

Padlocks 

Trunk and suit case locks 

Cabinet hardware 

Keys and key blanks 

Post office lock boxes 

House letter boxes 

Post office interior woodwork 
Hotel, club and tavern equipment. 


Corbin Screw Corp. 


HE manufacture of screws in 

New Britain began in two 

rival concerns and at about the 

same time. In 1875, the Russell & 
Erwin Manufacturing Company 
created a screw department to make 
the wood screws required for its 
product. A year later P. & F. Corbin 
started a similar department. From 
these small beginnings, large and 
prosperous businesses were devel- 
oped, and soon after the two com- 
panies were merged in the American 
Hardware Corporation, the screw 
departments were combined in the 
Corbin Screw Corporation. The con- 
solidation under a single head made 
the new division one of the leaders 
in the country in its particular field. 
From the beginning, Russell & 
Erwin entered the market and sold 
screws to the hardware trade and 
others in competition with other man- 
ufacturers. A new building—long 
to be known as the screw shop—was 
erected at the corner of Myrtle and 
High Streets, and equipment provid- 
ed for production in quantity of flat 
head iron wood screws. In 1885; a 
screw factory in Dayton, Ohio, was 


purchased, and operated as a cen- 
trally located distributing center for 
wood screws in full case lots for the 
West and Middle West. At the time 
of the consolidation the screw de- 
partment of Russell & Erwin was a 
large factor in its business and its 
product was shipped to all parts of 
the world. 

With P. & F. Corbin, the principal 
objective for the first few years was 
to manufacture as economically as 
possible the screws required in con- 
nection with its other goods, and in 
the initial stages its growth into 
other fields was gradual. The sale 
of its surplus output, however, creat- 
ed a demand which could not be well 
overlooked. Screw machines invented 
and built in the Corbin plant gave 
manufacturing advantages over com- 
petition; and so, by pressure of op- 
portunity the way was soon opened 
up for a rapid development of a 
screw business. 

In the beginning, in 1876, sixteen 
machines were bought and installed 
in the main Corbin plant, but in 
1883, the department was moved into 
the new Corbin Cabinet Lock build- 
ing on Orchard Street, where it was 
located, in largely increased space 
at the time of the absorption of the 
company into the American Hard- 
ware Corporation. 

With the incorporation of the Cor- 
bin Screw Corporation in 1903 a new 
impetus was given to the business. 
A six-story building adjoining the 
screw shop was added, the entire 
plant occupying the block bounded 
by Myrtle, Grove, High and Lafay- 
ette Streets. In 1905, the manufac- 
ture of automatic screw machine 
products had grown to such propor- 
tions that more room for its accom- 
modation was necessary. Land ad- 
joining the existing plant, at the 
corner of High and Myrtle Streets, 
was purchased, and a building erect- 
ed to house this part of the business. 
Extensions were made later, and the 
portion of the plant devoted to auto- 
matic screw machine product now 
fills the entire block on the north, 
side of High Street between Myrtle 
and Lafayette, with wings fronting 
on both streets. In both wood screws 
and automatic screw machine prod- 
uct, the Corbin Screw Corporation is 
among *he leaders of the industry. 


Personnel 


Since the beginning of the screw 
business now conducted by the Cor- 
bin Screw Corporation, a number of 
men have had leading parts in its 
development. It is impossible to give 
here*the credit due them for their 
accomplishment. There were, how- 


‘ever, two men who bore the main 


responsibility for the greater portion 
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GOOD SCREWS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Since 1875 


SCREWS—Wood, Drive, 
Coach, Machine, Cap, 
Set, Thumb, Knob, Lock 
Cap. 
BOLTS — Stove, Tire, 
Sink. ; 
NUTS — Semi-finished, 
Machine Screw, Acorn 
Cap. 
CHAIN—Sash, Jack, | 
Safety, Ladder, Regis- | 
ter, Furnace. 
ESCUTCHEON 
PINS 





THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
General Office and Factories 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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of the time—H. K. Jones, who man- 
aged the screw department of Rus- 
sell & Erwin through its formative 
years and to the time of its absorp- 
tion, and Charles Glover who bore 
the same relation to the screw de- 
partment of P. & F. Corbin. Mr. 
Glover became general manager of 
the Corbin Screw Corporation in 
1913, and occupied this position at 
the time of his death in 1922. He 
was also a vice-president of the 
American Hardware Corporation. 

The present general manager is 
John S. Black, a vice-president of the 
American Hardware Corporation. He 
entered the Corbin Screw Corpora- 
tion at the close of the war, and 
became general manager in. 1935, 
upon the resignation of George P. 
Spear. Mr. Spear was associated 
with the business for more than 30 
years. 


Principal Products 


Screws: Wood, drive, machine, 
side knob, lock cap, thumb, cap and 
set, and special. 

Bolts: Stove, tire, sink, oven and 
special. 

Chain: Sash, jack. safety, furnace 
register and ladder. 


Nuts: Machine screw, stove bolt, 
tire bolt, semi-finished (plain, castle, 
jam), acorn cap, winged, and spe- 
cial. 

Escutcheon pins: Brass and steel. 

Special automatic screw machine 


products: Capacity for wide range 
of ‘size, second operations, and all 
finishes. 

Motorcycle speedometers. 

Marine, industrial and hand tach- 
ometers. 





The Collins Company 


(Continued from page 49) 


“Legitimus,” (genuine) the com- 
pany’s trademark, it is recorded has 
always been a lure to business 
pirates. In 1859 the company was 
compelled to sue 30 manufacturers 
in England for using it. Mr. Collins 
writes “the Lord Chancellor was 
very severe on them.” That high 
court ruled that no man has a right 
to seek profit through the use of 
another’s name or trade device. In 
1860 the same fraudulent practice 
again appeared, this time in Ger- 
many, and, as with many another 
honest product, there is still an un- 
ceasing fight to protect the com- 
pany’s rights. 














Locksmiths, Mechanics, 

Car Owners and Householders 
INAUGURATES oilless, greaseless, 
combustion-proof, permanent powder 
lubrication for everything. 

A “profit-scoop” for the Hardware, Lock- 
smith, Auto, Factory, Marine and Sports 
Goods Supply Dealer and Jobber. Write 
for details and “Microfyne” sample. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Dept. 40-CG Jersey City, N. J. 





Lubricating Device for 
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The company’s long struggle to 
rest firmly on its feet was coming 
to an end. In 1862 it was making 
1452 tools per day. In 1864 a steam 
engine was installed, with steam 
hammers and rolls. Thousands of 
bayonets were delivered to Colt’s 
Arms Company, Sharpe Rifle Com- 
pany and the Springfield Armory. 
The capital was increased to $500,- 
000 and in 1866 the Connecticut 
legislature authorized its increase to 
one million dollars. The company 
was making 2466 tools a day and 
had 638 employees. 

Then Samuel Collins, an old man, 
sat down and wrote a history of the 
40 years that had passed since the 
company was founded. In a large 
blank book, with the quaint small 
hand of that time, he wrote his story 
from which we have quoted through- 
out this sketch. His unique story 
reminds one of the “History of 
Plymouth Plantation,” written in 
his old age by Governor Bradford, 
the Pilgrim. The men had much 
in common. Their stories are of 
enterprises which were destined to 
become of world wide importance, 
the one toward clearer thinking and 
better government, the other toward 
better tools for man’s labor. 

Mr. Collins concludes his record 
with this message: “As an old 
soldier likes to fight his battles over 
again, with his ‘long yarns,’ I have 
no doubt recorded many things that 
will neither interest nor be useful 
to others, yet I am confident that 
some of my successors may gather 
useful information, and in time of 
business depression and financial 
trouble (which are certain to come 
in the future, as they have in the 
past) they may get some ideas that 
will be suggestive to them, and they 
may gather fresh courage and 
patience to encounter their difficul- 
ties.” Pilgrim Bradford’s story con- 
tains an almost similar passage. 

Unswerving high quality spread 
the reputation of their tools over all 
of what was then the United States, 
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and sharp-sighted sea-going Yankee 
traders had begun to include Collins 
axes in their cargoes. A factor in 
this development was the company’s 
location. The enterprise was prac- 
tically a Hartford concern, and that 
city at the head of tide water on 
the Connecticut river, was a ship- 
ping port. In that day the river 
crowded with trading vessels, many 
of which had brought north sugar, 
molasses, dye woods, spices and 
other products of tropical and South 
America in trade for New England 
goods. Traders and crews wan- 
dered up and down the streets of 
Hartford and saw Collins tools 
gleaming in shop windows. They 
took them back to the plantations 
and forests. The tools aroused in- 
terest. Natives tried them out. They 
had never seen such perfect form, 
shining surfaces and keen edges, 
and the next trip of the ship to Hart- 
ford brought increased orders. 

Soon strange, often very crude, 
native-made implements, wooden 
models, or outlines traced on paper, 
began to come in, with the question: 
“Can you make one like this?” The 
company reproduced them in the 
most workmanlike manner. If the 
handmade blade from some native 
smithy was queer in shape and per- 
haps did not seem to hang just right 
in the hands of the workers at Col- 
linsville, they never made the mis- 
take of sending the far-off customer 
something “different but just as 
good.” They took it for granted 
that he knew what he wanted and 
gave it to him. His confidence in 
Collins became unshakeable. 

Before Abraham Lincoln became 
president, the company had already 
made and exported over 150 dif- 
ferent patterns of machetes and 
axes. The odd-sounding names sug- 
gest something of their varied shapes 
and uses. There are Aquinches, 
Coas, Cavadoras, Barretones, Poda- 
deras, Macanas, Soroks, Chancols, 
Arits and others, all vividly pictur- 
ing foreign lands. With them go the 
Collins hoes, adzes, picks, bush 
hooks, plows, shovels and _ other 
tools, many of which have been re- 
designed to suit native needs and 
preferences. 

The Collins trademark, the power- 
ful arm holding the hammer, first 
used in December, 1875, is called 
the “Collins” by plantation men in 
a dozen countries. Now and then a 
native who cannot even say “Col- 
lins” will confront a dealer and 
double up his arm with fist clenched. 
He gets what he came for, a Collins 
tool. 

During the past 40 years The 
Collins Company’s foreign trade has 
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“Why? Because I’ve got scores 
of customers who need a good 
but inexpensive plate. Never 
thought the two could be com- 
bined—and they never were 
till ‘Greenfield’ introduced this 
‘O. K..’ Jr.” 


You'll find the “O. K.” Jr. line 
and scores of other New fast- 
selling tools described in 
“Greenfield’s” new No. 35 Cat- 
alog. Have you got your copy 
yet? 





CHICAGO: 611 W. Washington Blvd. 
DETROIT: 228 Congress St. W. 


GREENFIELD § TAP AN D DIE. 


CORPORATION 


MASS.,U.S.A. 


NEW YORK: 15 Warren St. 
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$2.95 
at retail 


bigger profits 
by riding the winner 


Thanks to extensive promotions by concerns 
roasting coffee, everybody is looking for a 
better cup of coffee. The stage has ese all 
set for somebody to offer a better way of 
making coffee. At precisely the right time 
along comes Silex . . . with a revolutionary 
coffee-making improvement—the glass coffee 
maker. 

Merchants selling Silex to coffee-conscious 
men and women are amazed at the large vol- 
ume of Silex sales. 


Silex features a $2.95 “Everyday Kitchen 
Model” cutting the time of making coffee in 
half. Silex, with its real Pyrex brand glass, 
brews directly over an open flame. Silex pio- 
neered its field, developed every worthwhile 
new feature. Today Silex is the one complete, 
proven and standardized glass coffee maker. 
Most small parts are interchangeable—hence 
Silex costs less to stock, just as it costs less 
to service and less to sell. 
Display Silex prominently . . . promote it 
enthusiastically . . . and watch your sales hit 
a new fall season high. 

Write today for sales boosting helps. Fill in 
the coupon below. 

{[mitn electric combination Coffee and Tea Moat: 


with through switch and cord and with pat- 
ented Strainex which “‘strains as it pours” $5.95 


FLEX 


Wrote stort Beg U.S Pot OF 


The Original Glass Coffee Maker 
Exclusive features of Silex are covered by more than 
30 patents. 





seeeeeeee: Mail today sessas=uaaaas 
and ride the winner 


The Silex Co., Dept HAS 

Hartford, Conn. 

Please tell me without cost or obligation, how I can 
stimulate fall business with Silex. 





continually increased. Thirty-five 
agents in as many countries help to 
build up and maintain it. In addi- 
tion to these agents several direct 
representatives traveling from the 
home office, make it their business 
to continually keep in close touch 
with each and every one of the com- 
pany’s agents and customers so that 
every detail may be definitely known 
as to the kind, type and finish of 
tools required by Collins customers 
throughout the world. 

The plant now covers an area of 
18 acres. All the power needed 
is produced by the company’s own 


hydro-electric plant. A large part 
of the steel used in the manufacture 
of its products is made in its own 
electric furnaces. The present 
normal output of the factory is from 
10,000 to 12,000 tools per day, cov- 
ering several hundreds of patterns. 

Officers and executives are: 
Chas. L. Taylor, president; Albert 
E. Newton, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager; F. Spencer 
Goodwin, secretary; C. S. Jenkins, 
treasurer; P. D. Preston, domestic 
sales manager, and L. B. Hough, 
export sales manager. 





Just Among Ourselves 


(Continued from page 19) 


spiring one. There isn’t much 
time nor opportunity for failures 
in handling fires, and so well- 
drilled men follow a_ studied 
routine and their work is success- 
fully accomplished. The same 
principle applies to unloading 
trucks, putting away merchandise, 
cleaning a store, checking in- 
voices, keeping stock and display 
bins orderly, keeping light sockets 
filled and lights turned on and 
off, etc. A studied routine for the 
many small, detailed jobs in a re- 
tail store helps pep up the eff- 
ciency of the business and facili- 
tates the selling job that must be 
done. 


Good Farm News— 


An associate recently returned 
from a mid-western auto trip. He 
talked with many wholesalers and 
retailers and makes the following 
encouraging comments: “Without 
exception each wholesaler 
expressed himself as pleased, not 
only with improved current busi- 
ness, but stated everything pointed 
to a much better retail demand 
this fall than for several past sea- 
sons. The prime factor seems to 
be that the middle west is raising 
more wheat this year than usual. 
Spring rains have insured a good 
yield, harvesting will be completed 
in July and much of the crop sold 
for cash this summer. Thus the 
middle western dealer will have 
more available cash in his com- 
munity than for several years past. 
Retail stocks are larger and more 
complete than they have been for 


several years, a definite indica- 
tion that the retailer in rural and 
farming communities is preparing 
for more business. Corn was 
planted as late as June 15 in many 
of the Mississippi River Valley 
states but ground conditions are 
excellent and a good crop is prac- 
tically assured unless there are 
unusually early frosts. Statisti- 
cians have pointed out that most 
crops in this section are above the 
ten-year average. Both milk and 
egg production is at considerably 
higher levels.” 


License Numbers— 
At The Stanley Works plant in 


New Britain, Conn., I saw two in- 
teresting examples of auto license 
numbers. Pat Kink has license 
PK949, which provides his initials 
and his home phone number. Rod 
Chamberlain has YD26, which 
reminds me that he served in the 
Yankee Division, which was the 
26th Division. Last year Rod had 
SW241, which he says stood for 
Stanley Works 241, a popular- 
number hinge made by the com- 
pany. Al Cornell, former Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., hardware merchant, 
has number 30, which is also his 
house number on Montgomery 
Place. In several states the li- 
cense bureau invites special re- 
quests for numbers which appeal 
or have some coincidental signifi- 
cance to the car owner. If you 
own a popular car of standard 
design and color, a distinctive or 
easily recognized number saves 
time in public parking places. 
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How’'s the Hardware Business ? 


(Continued from page 29) 


of many of their regular custom- 
ers, and the resulting temporary 
drop in sales is substantial. Con- 
versely, merchants in the country 
towns, and particularly those in re- 
sort areas, are very busy, and are 
reporting the best demand since the 
depression started for “play” goods 
and for outing supplies. Late fill-in 
orders for summer goods have been 
at a rate so unexpected by the 
wholesalers, that shortages have 
been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and manufacturers, too, have 
been pleasantly embarrassed by the 
large late demand. 
* * 


With the summer season now 
merging into an expected busy fall, 
it seems certain that wholesale and 
retail volume records for a number 
of years past will be bettered. An 
estimate of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association expects a ten per 
cent increase for all of 1935 over 
1934. Dun and Bradstreet report 
August retail trade running 12 to 40 
per cent ahead of the corresponding 
figures of 1934, and the Department 
of Commerce finds country trade for 
the first half of the year 2214 per 
cent above last year’s rate. 

* * * 


Implement and farm tool 
makers are reporting substantial 
gains, and all branches of hard- 
ware and supplies which rely upon 
farm demand are reflecting the lib- 
eral spendings in all agricultural 
areas. 

* * * 

Farm income for 1935 is esti- 
mated by the Standard Statistics Co. 
at nearly 9 billion dollars, a gain of 
1 billion over last year and of more 
than 21% billions over 1933. This bu- 
reau estimates retail sales during the 
coming fall at 10 to 15 per cent 
above 1934. The country’s total re- 
tail sales in 1929 were estimated 
at 49 billion dollars, dropping to 
about 25 billion dollars in 1933, ris- 
ing to about 28 billion dollars in 
1934, and with the outlook for 1935 
at perhaps 324% billion. These fig- 
ures are interesting in indicating a 
rate of retail activity now approach- 
ing two-thirds the 1929 peak. 

* * * 

Orders for machine tools con- 
tinue the significant and sharp rate 
of gain commented upon during re- 
cent weeks. These gains indicate 
the rapid recovery of manufacturing 
operations in plants, both small and 
large, all over the country, with ex- 
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ceptional call recently from the auto- 
motive industry. Following heavy 
rises in both May and June, the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation reported orders in July had 
increased 31.5 per cent over June. 
The index rate of orders at the end 
of July stood at 119.8 compared 
with the 1926 average as 100. 


* + 


July building permits in the 
leading cities, reported to Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., were the largest for 
any month since November, 1931, 
and 60 per cent ahead of July, 1934. 
There was even a gain over June per- 
mits, although usual’ years show a 
decline from June to July. Residen- 
tial building permits in the first 
seven months of 1935 reached a total 
in excess of the entire year of 1934. 


* * 


The commodity price trend 
has continued so steadily upward for 
several weeks as to reflect return- 
ing confidence in values, just as the 
strengthening security markets are 
doing. Moody’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices advanced to 166.9 
on August 16, the highest level re- 
ported in over five years. A long- 
delayed buying movement seems to 
be getting under way, that is lifting 
nearly all staple prices. Silk re- 
cently set a remarkable pace by a 
gain of 22 cents per pound in one 
week, one of the most sensational 
rises in its history. Some legislative 
setbacks are still hampering busi- 
ness, including the costly old-age 
pension plan, but the price firmness 
prevalent through the entire summer 
seems to be cumulative in its effect 
upon confidence. There is very lit- 
tle demur, for example, on the part 
of buyers to the moderate advances 
appearing in hardware from week 
to week. 

* * * 

Steel production, estimated 
for last week, had reached 48.8 per 
cent of capacity, the seventh con- 
secutive week of betterment, and the 
highest since February 18. The rate 
compares with 21.3 per cent at this 
time last year. The most cheering 
factors in the steel situation have 
been the firmness of prices and the 
continued general buying for mis- 
cellaneous needs, indicating the 
gradual spread of activity through- 
out all industry. Steel consumers 
who, until recently, were keeping 
their inventories as the lowest level, 
are replenishing stocks, confident 
apparently that the steel price struc- 
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showing cylinder 
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Hy PRE is a moderately-priced 
night latch which incor- 
porates many radical improve- 
ments. 


First, this Ilco model has a 5 
disc-tumbler cylinder made of 
special die-cast alloy instead of 
the usual steel tube. Second, the 
cylinder is cast in one solid piece 
with the backplate. Third, it has 
milled cylinder keys instead of 
the ordinary flat steel keys. And 
fourth, it can be furnished with a 
far greater number of key changes. 

The No. 231 Ilco night latch is 
only one example of the real 
values available in night latches, 
padlocks, and other Ilco prod- 
ucts. If your jobber does not 
stock them write direct. 


INDEPENDENT 
LOCK CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 





THE SYMBCL OF SUPREME LOCK PROTECTION 
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a New 


»»sa great sales 


opportunity 





a far superior 
stove lining, 
plastic, ready 


to apply 


Refractory moulding material in plastic form, 
in air-tight cans, ready for use. As easy to 
mold as putty—not a “smear-on” makeshift 
but plastic, jointless firebrick (as used on 
high temperature industrial ovens) that 
anyone can quickly apply to any thickness. 
Here at last is a real refractory material 
for stoves and ranges that is Guaranteed: 
to withstand 3000° F.; not to crack, fuse or 
spall; to protect firepot castings indefi- 
nitely; and to give satisfactory service in 
every respect. 





Repairs Broken 
Firepots 
without new 
castings 


FIRELINE has 
sufficient strength 
to repair cracked 
and broken fire- 
pots without the 
delays, cost, ship- 
ping and installa- 
tion expense of 
new castings. 





Plastic, it fits all makes and models—ends 
losses thru obsolescence. 1 out of every 3 
— a yy right now; every- 
one will want it when they discover tha 
FIRELINE CUTS FUEL COSTS. pounenane 
heat delivery. It makes fires burn hotter, 
more completely — eliminates smoke, soot, 
gas and reduces ashes to unburnable ash. 


Cash in on FIRELINE. 4, 8t¢*t dis: 
limitless market. With every sales aid: 
Counter Displays, Circulars, Window Cards, 
Newspaper ats. 
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ture will be held. Scrap prices con- 
tinue to advance and have made 
gains back to the February level. 

* * * 


Use of steel in the farm com- 
munities is becoming notable, a 
large tonnage being accounted for 
in roofing and siding for barns, and 
wire and fencing for the fields, with 
a variety of steel items represented 
in general repairs or in new equip- 
ment. Although complete data on 
farm machinery sales are not yet 
available, the volume for the first 
seven months of 1935 was about 75 
per cent greater than in the like 
period of 1934, according to an esti- 
mate in the Farm Implement News. 


* + 


The cost of living in July, re- 
ported by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, showed little 
change, declining only one-tenth of 
1 per cent from June. July living 
costs were 4 per cent higher than 
in July, 1934, but 17.4 per cent low- 
er than in July, 1929. The purchas- 
ing value of the dollar in July was 
121.1 cents compared with 100 cents 
in July, 1929. Food prices, in par- 
ticular, are hitting the town wage 
earner at present, showing a rise of 
about 14 per cent during the past 
year, with the pay-envelope prac- 
tically unchanged. 
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The outlook for a large corn 
crop has been steadily improving, 
despite a start so late that farmers 
were afraid the yield might be cut 
by an early frost. Corn is now ex- 
pected to produce a crop fully up to 
the last ten-year average. Wheat 
went steadily backward during July, 
and harvesting shows a condition so 
poor as to drop the estimates below 
the country’s theoretical yearly re- 
quiremént. The 1934 (drouth) har- 
vest of combined winter and spring 
wheat was 497 million bushels, and 
the government’s August 1 estimate 
for 1935 fell to 608 million bushels. 
Cotton prices, following the govern- 
ment’s estimate of a large 1935 crop, 
broke sharply early this month, to 
below 11 cents. There is question 
as to whether the government can or 
will continue its 12-cent loan basis 
in the face of the recent actual mar- 


ket. 


* %*+ 


Output of electricity for the 
week ended August 10 reached the 
third highest total on record, and 
only slightly below the very high 
total of the preceding week. The 
gain over the corresponding 1934 
week was 9.7 per cent. A most un- 


usual increase occurred in the Rocky 
Mountain area, 37 per cent above a 
year ago. Carloadings, the other 
familiar index of business activity, 
showed a 2.1 per cent decline from 
the preceding week, and a 3.3 per: 
cent drop below the corresponding 
week of last year. The decrease, 
however, was due largely to the fall- 
ing off in coal loadings, and worth- 
while gains were made both in mis- 
cellaneous freight and in livestock 


shipments. 
* * * 


Bank clearings have been con- 
tinuing their gains, but the rate of 
improvement lately is somewhat 
slower. Clearings in the 22 leading 
cities for the week ended August 14 
were reported by Dun’s at 7.2 per 
cent above a year ago, with gains 
distributed throughout all parts of 
the country. Business failures dur- 
ing the week ended August 15, re- 
ported to Dun and Bradstreet, num- 
bered 203, compared with 219 in the 
preceding week and 197 a year ago. 
This number remains very close to 
the year’s low point. The latest in- 
crease was chiefly among retailers, 
failures in the wholesale and manu- 
facturing groups showing a decline. 
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Best Pacific Coast and West- 
ern household electrical appliance 
selling conditions of a decade are re- 
ported by W. T. White, general sales 
manager, Horton Manufacturing Co.., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., makers of house- 
hold washers and ironers, following 
a fifteen-day airplane tour of the sec- 
tions. 

* *% * 


Banks and other private lend- 
ing institutions of the country did a 
record volume of business in extend- 
ing modernization credit under the 
Federal Housing Administration pro- 
gram during the week ending August 
3. In that period a new peak of 
17,433 insured modernization and 
repair notes amounted to a total of 
$5,401,510 were extended by the 
thousands of private lending institu- 
tions cooperating in the program. It 
brought the total business done by 
the financial institutions in insured 
modernization and repair notes since 
the beginning of the Administra- 
tion’s program about a year ago to 
291,879, amounting to $114,169,554. 
Property owners pledged during 
the week to carry out $9,355,204 
worth of modernization and repair 
work during the coming months. The 
total amount of pledges obtained by 
canvassers since the start of the pro- 
gram is $497,269,321. 
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Fishing Tackle a Volume Builder 


(Continued from page 21) 


sporting window. At the start of the 
year three backgrounds are set up, 
one over the other. The top is a fish- 
ing scene depicting boats, anglers 
and rugged shore. The second is a 
hunting scene and the third is a 
Christmas view. All are paintings 
done on oilcloth by a local artist, 
and tacked to frames. 

On Jan. 1 the fishing scene is in 
position on top with the others cov- 
ered up. This is left until Sept. 1, 
when the top painting is taken away 
and the hunting scene remains as the 
background. On Dec. 1 the hunting 
view is withdrawn and the Christmas 
picture holds sway for one month. 

Mounted fish and game are kept 
in the window the year ’round and, 
during the summer, angling photos 
are also used. These, as well as the 
background, tend to arrest the atten- 
tion and interest of passersby.’ An- 
other thing which. remains in the 
window 12 months of the year is the 
hanging cartridge displays. These 
consist of two panels on which one 
will find every size cartridge made in 
the United States. 

On Jan. 1 a full window of fishing 
tackle goes in, featuring rod repair 
and rehabilitation of the tackle box. 
At this time anglers are going over 
their possessions, revarnishing rods, 
setting new guides and tips, rewind- 
ing, oiling reels and taking stock 
generally. The store suggests the 
addition of “a plug a week” to in- 
sure a good assortment when the sea- 
son opens. “This idea,” says Mr. 
Marx, “works out very nicely for all 
concerned and the angler does not 
miss the small payments.” 

On Aug. 1, two months ahead of 
the hunting season, guns, ammuni- 
tion and accessories in this line go 
into the window for a two weeks’ 
special display. By keeping ahead 
of a season the store takes advan- 
tage of the preparatory period. They 
also take advantage of special pe- 
riods and the current desires of Ohio 
sportsmen. For instance, during 
May and June when the bass season 
is closed in the state, they offer an 
elaborate display on flies for pan 
fish in the window. Thus there are 
no dead periods. The best baits for 
any period are featured in the front 
of the window. 

At Christmas time rods, reels and 
other tackle are wrapped in Cello- 
phane to give them a special gift ap- 
peal. Window lights throughout the 
year are kept on from dark till dawn. 

The Five Points Hardware is not 
an extensive newspaper advertiser, 
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using only six 4-in. ads per year. 
They believe, instead, in keeping in 
direct touch with the angling frater- 
nity through associations and cast- 
ing clubs. This is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. Between the 
manager and his sales force they 
maintain membership in some 20 or- 
ganizations and keep up a healthy 
personal contact. In addition, the 
store offers itself as a membership 
agency for seven of these associa- 
tions and is the official headquarters 
of the East End Casting Club. Dan 
J. Marx, the late father of Merle 
Marx, was instrumental in its or- 
ganization. ‘ 

Tournament casting offers one of 
the store’s biggest outlets. For this 
reason they encourage the sport in a 
comprehensive manner. The East 
End Casting Club meets once every 
week throughout the winter in the 
Collinwood School gymnasium, just 
across the street from the store. 
They meet once a month during the 
summer in the backyard of the Five 
Points Hardware. The latter offers 
medals for the six high casters dur- 
ing each of summer and winter sea- 
sons and, in addition, they put up 
trophies for various inter-club meets, 
thus keeping the name of the store 
before their clientele. 

Since members of the hardware 
store are enthusiastic sportsmen, it is 
a pleasure as well as a_ business 
proposition to sponsor and take part 
in the various tournaments. When 
the store cleaned up its extensive 
backyard for casting this past 
spring, they promoted a big open 
tournament for the public, and over 
100 participated. In May they of- 
fered a unique “white elephant” 
tournament in which each entrant 
posted a five-cent fee and brought 
one small fishing gadget. The latter 
were offered as prizes and the five- 
cent entrance fee went to the East 
End Casting Club. Such events have 
brought considerable publicity as 
well as business. In July of this 
year the store cooperated in a novel 
tournament between members of the 
casting club and a golf team at the 
Lake Forest Country Club, the first 
time that such an event had ever 
been held in Cleveland. The casters 
won, and received the Five Points 
Hardware trophy. P 

Records and the results of various 
tournament meets are posted in the 
store to heighten the interest of the 
anglers’ headquarters. A_ special 





Bassick 


“Full Floating” Action 


The most important development in ball 
bearing furniture caster construction in 
many years. 

The easiest swiveling caster ever made 
to retail at less than $1.00 per set of 4. 
Two popular sizes for use on wood fur- 
niture or with Bassick detachable metal 
bed sockets for metal beds. 





Attractively packaged 
one set of four per box 


Ask your jobber for these new Bassick 
“Diamond-Dart’’ casters. They will give 
your customers the lasting satisfaction 
that builds good will for your store. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 


Bridgeport Connecticut 
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As a delegate to either of the 
Hardware Association Conven- 
tions in Atlantic City, October 
21st to 24th, you are cordially 
invited to make your head- 
quarters at the Hotel Dennis. 
Better yet, bring your family 
and stay a week or two besides 
. . . make it a long-to-be-re- 
membered Fall vacation. En- 
joy Atlantic City in a most de- 
lightful season. Enjoy, too, 
the unexcelled appointments, 
beautiful suites, famous cui- 
sine, health baths, sun decks 
and solaria overlooking sea 
and Boardwalk. Only a few 
steps from convention head- 
quarters and you are “home.” 
American and European 
Plans. Rates moderate. 


Make Your Reservations Now 
for accommodations during the 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION 
and 


AMERICAN HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTIONS 


Atlantic City—October 21st to 24th 





Walter J. Buzby, Inc. 


On the Ocean at Michigan Avenue, 
Three Blocks from Union Station 
and Convention Hall 
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cabinet is also offered for those who" 


wish to keep their rods and equip- 
ment here. 

In converting and promoting the 
interest of more anglers and increas- 
ing the potential market, the store 
offers a tournament every Monday 
night on the hardware casting 
grounds. The first Monday each 
month is taken up by the East End 
Casting Club, but the other three are 
open meets to which the public is 
invited. This brings many new faces 
and prospective customers to the 
store and many inexperienced hands 
have taken to the popular sport. 
Merle Marx states that upward of a 
hundred new converts have been 
made through their efforts. 

So great was the interest shown 
in the outdoor meets behind the store 
this spring that a concrete basin was 
installed, 15 ft. x 30 ft. At the other 
end of the lot a casting platform was 
constructed, leaving plenty of inter- 
vening space for a 50 to 80-ft. cast- 
ing range. The pool is less than a 
foot deep, with 3-in. sidewalls and 
bottom, costing approximately $50. 
In the water are placed the casting 
rings which form the targets. The 
casting platform cost less than $5. 

When the backyard was first 
turned into a casting ground, meet- 
ings were held on Saturday after- 
noons. This, it was found, spoiled 
business because the crowds turned 
people away from the store. The 
meetings were henceforth held in 
the evening immediately after the 
dinner hour, and two powerful 
lights were installed above the range. 

With such a schedule, the tourna- 
ments have brought great numbers to 
the store, where their needs are usu- 
ally purchased. After the meetings 
they hang around for an hour or 
two inspecting various equipment 
and buying for future tournaments 
and fishing trips. 

The repair department at Five 
Points offers a most unusual service 
and is sufficiently well known that 
many other stores frequently refer to 
it. An expert rod maker is main- 
tained, and he not only repairs and 
makes rods for those who seek his 
service, but he instructs prospective 
customers on how to make their own. 
They purchase the bamboo, handle, 
guides, tip, varnish and thread and 
assemble it under his supervision. A 
large percentage of the tournament 
casters use these home-made rods to 
satisfy their own particular choice. 
Complete equipment for a rod costs 
anywhere from $7 upward and 
means a favorable turnover for the 
store. Then there are the expensive 
tournament reels, as well as lines 
and plugs. In addition, most of these 


tournament casters are ardent fisher- 
men and they usually require sepa- 
rate rods, reels and tackle for their 
piscatorial pursuits, all of which 
means extra business. 

One of the secrets in the success 
of the Five Points Hardware in mer- 
chandising fishing tackle is the man- 
ner in which the line is presented. 
Fishermen like to buy from salesmen 
who know what they are talking 
about and who can post them cor- 
rectly. The sales force knows what 
every bait is for, what type of rod 
and line they should use and how to 
secure a fine balance in their equip- 
ment. Furthermore, it is something 
besides an over-counter method of 
selling. If you want a bait they will 
demonstrate its action in an electric- 
powered testing tank which is avail- 
able inside the store. If you want 
to go further than this, you may cast 
the bait in the outdoor casting basin. 

A number of reels are rigged up 
with lines of different sizes in the 
store at all times. Several demon- 
strating rods are likewise available 
so that you may test a line in action 
before buying. Rods, too, may be 
tested as to weight, feel and body 
right there in the backyard, and the 
salesmen are always cooperative. In 
fact, you can get instructions on the 
use of tackle at any time of day and 
without cost. It all aids in the good- 
will and the ultimate turnover. 

The information department for 
fishermen is an all-inclusive one. 
You may examine a map of any 
state or province and on these maps 
are plotted the best fishing spots. 
Not only do Mr. Marx and his sales 
force collect this information from 
their own trips, but they tabulate the 
experiences of others. They will tell 
you where to go, how much the boat 
will cost and how to get there. In 
fact, they may even arrange your 
trip and often can secure a discount 
for their customers on the cost of 
boats or fees. This spring the store 
sent out 110 letters in the more pop- 
ular nearby territory to secure dis- 
count arrangements for their clients. 
When fishermen file their intentions 
of going to one of these spots, the 
store offers its business card by 
which they can be identified. 

All this service has meant that 
fishermen use the store as their offi- 
cial headquarters. They meet here 
before starting on their trips, some- 
times at four or five o’clock in the 
morning in the light of the front 
windows. 

So great has been the store’s bid 
for the business of the hunter and 
fisherman that 75 per cent of its 
volume lies in sporting goods. The 
store has sold as high as a gross of 
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ie TWO-IN-ONE GASOLINE 
<3 AND OIL CAN 
. GASOLINE LANTERNS | 
rf NEW COLORS NEW BEAUTY 
‘i > SHOWING CAN FOR POUR- 
Ideal for camp- ING FROM REGULAR SPOUT. 
ig ers, cottages, farm- 
. om, conn, ee FLEXIBLE SPOUT DETACHED. 
at that dependable 
‘d : ~ portable oe al 
ination is wante 
ae pane 
i Simplified in de- ' 
of sign “— unsurpassed POURING. 
n performance — 
N these brilliant 300- re Note also wide mouth filler Handy 
C- candle-power Lan- i Grip cap, for quick, easy filling. 
terns have weather- ma FEED s=}) Cap may be opened without wrench. 
I. f 1 chi ; a i Ideal can for emergency or regular 
it proot giass chim- IWe Seamless lf) ‘filling—for storing or transferring. 
neys with no light 4 elaet Stee Two popular sizes, 5 gallon as illus- 
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one filling. 7 
: ies WELDED STEEL CAN 
l- old through job- 
" bers or write direct Body drawn from one piece of 24 gauge steel—absolutely 
for descriptive lit- no seams. Breast and body acetylene welded together. 
n Threaded collar, stationary spout and ears are all welded 
" erature. to breast. Bottom reinforced with heavy steel hoop. 
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Will greatly increase your 
sales of this thoroughly 
established necessity. Stov- 
ink-blacking for hot stoves— 
guaranteed not to burn off— 
is in steady demand every- 
where. 

All shipments of one-ounce 
size now being made in new 
display carton containing 
twelve bottles. 


Stok PERFECTION 
Grass Catchers—with the 
efficient roller flange. The 
roller flange bottom fits 
right up over the roller of 
the mower, catches all 
the grass as it is cut, and lets it 
slide backward to the lower level 
of the catcher. 

Perfection Grass Catcher is made 
of extra heavy white or striped 





frame. Adjustable steel hook fits 
any mower. Two s zes. Your job- 
ber handles the Perfection. Write 
for Booklet. 

THE PERFECTION MFG. CO. 


duck on a sturdy galvanized wire 2701 N.Leffingwell,St.Louis,U.S.A. 


PERFECTION GRASS CATCHERS 


“nh” 


JOHNSON'S LABORATORY, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
WORCESTER, MASS. 






















MONTHS MEAN 


OYSTERS 


HYDE Knives are TOUGH, 
they STAND UP under 
heavy opening. 
Poplar wood 
handles. 


NEW BUSINESS AND 
NEW PROFIT 


At last! A freezer that makes 
reticrsate—uet He Mate 
refrigerators—‘‘just e er 
used to make."’ The motor-driven New Haven 





















fold for, volime and profit,» Be- scence 
tails at the popular price of $8.95 illustrated. 
(western price $10.45 é ‘i 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED Alexandria, Baltimore, 
The Iceless Freezer is advertised Boston, Crisfield, Provi- 
in The Saturday Boening Post, ° ° 
Good Housskeoping and Women’s | | dence. Also CLAM & SCAL- 
plays, folders and newspaper mats LOP Knives. 
are furnished dealers free on re- 
on. aa hin os this oppor Made by 
Uw n D " 
page ning HYDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hamilton Beach Co., Racine, Wis. SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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MR. RETAILER---- 


We earnestly recommend that 
you ascertain which of your Job- 
bers is featuring guaranteed Tools 
of our manufacture; 


—Then have his representative 
explain what the offer is, how it is 
truly planned for helping YOUR 
interests ; 


—How your profit is assured via 
rapid sales of correctly priced Tool 
values; 


—Sold to you necessarily in 
“deals” constituting genuine co- 
operation between you and your 
Jobber; instead of merely estab- 
lishing a difficult-to-sell high mark- 
up, and then letting you hope to 
sell. 


ASK YOUR" 
JOBBER 


The PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


Tool Mfrs. For Over a Century 
Established 1819 
SOUTHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE 
US 








Greater Strength and 
Durability in Every Coil of 


FITLER ROPE 


Since 1804 Fitler Rope has given 
safety and satisfaction on every 
type of job, large or small. 
Workmen have learned to de- 
pend on Fitler Rope because of 
its extra strength and unvarying 
quality. 
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The EDWIN H. FITLER Co. 
Philadelphia Cordage Works 
Main Office and Warehouse 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1804 


New Orleans, La. 
628 S. Peters St. 


New York City, N. Y. 
55 Vandam St. 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Texas 
222 West Kinzie St. 1201 Commerce St. 
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| lot of merchants have been held 


$3 fishing rods in a single month. | 
They will sell five gross or more of 
rods in a price range of 98c. to $20 
during the year, besides a thousand 
cheap cane poles, reels of all kinds | 
priced from a few cents to $50 and 
upward, between 200 and 500 guns a 
year, and all the accessories which 
go with angling and hunting. Often | 
they get quantity orders for tourna- 
ment plugs from Northeastern Ohio 
casting clubs. The fact that the 
store sells from 1400 to 1500 fishing | 
and hunting licenses per annum give 

one some idea of the scope of their 

clientele. And every customer in the 

sporting goods field is a likely pros- 

pect for paints, hardware, house- | 
wares and electrical goods. The | 
many friends which they have made 
and the resulting business volume at- 
tests to the success of their methods. 








Facts 


(Continued from page 24) 


year to pay for sweepstakes tickets. 

Wortman had a good cartoon 
the other day. A woman in a 
cheap boarding house was repre- 
sented as saying to her landlady, 
“T wish that relief check would 
come this morning because I have 
a good tip on a race for this af- 
ternoon.” 

Where does all this racing cash 
come from? Millions of dollars. 
I inquired of a newspaper man 
why the papers devoted so much 
space to horse races, prize fights 
and other competitive sports. He 
answered, “It’s the enormous 
amount of betting back of all these 
events.” Stop and think of the 
amount of money that changes 
hands on every prize fight. 

All the above facts seem to be 
on the favorable side. On the 
other hand the most unfavorable 
developments are the large num- 
ber of strikes over the country. 

Imagine labor striking against 
the Government on Government 
projects to be paid for by tax pay- 
ers just to give these working men 
jobs? 

Here in New York under the 
leadership of Thomas E. Dewey, 
an energetic campaign against 
racketeering has just started. A 


up by union officials. President 
Green has promised Mr. Dewey 
his cooperation in stopping this 
union racketeering. 

While peace negotiations are 
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A KNIFE IN THE CUSTOMER’S 
HAND IS A KNIFE HALF SOLD 


..-if it’s a keen Remington 


A knife ought to feel good and comfort- 
able. And if it does, it will sell itself. 
Remingtons are designed right and that’s 
why they sell. 

And Remington knives stay sold. Only 
the highest quality steel is used in the 
blades—they take an edge and keep it 
—and any knife is only as good as the 
edge it holds. Handles are built to give 
rugged service. You'll find it pays to 
sell Remington du Pont quality knives! 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Cutlery 
Div., Dept. G9, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remingion, 


















STEEL MORTAR HODS 
VRON CLAD 
> ee 
“7 “NEVER 2 


No dripping ontw 
the user's back. : 


Made entirely of } 
steel with wooden 
shoulder saddle | 
and handle 
Edges are heavily | 
reinforeed. The 
fork is pressed 
from heavy gauge 
steel. 


Tie: 
deep 


Write for prices. 

The Cleveland Wire Spring Ce. 
E. 38th St. and Hamilton Ave. 

8 Cleveland, Ohio = e 











Good 
Management 


@ is merely the transmission of 
© the intentions and purposes 
© of the management through 


@ the staff to the customers 
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MORE SALES AND DISPLAY 
SPACE FOR YOUR STORE 








Risers of polished edge plate 
glass with nickel-plated up- 
right and corner supports 
are becoming increasingly 
popular with progressive 
hardware merchants. 
Above are examples of 
usage. At right are the items 
needed. Obtainable com- 
plete or metal parts only for 
use with glass on hand. 











These inexpensive risers give 








desirable height to counters 
and tables, without obstructing vision . . . provide more dis- 
play space in your present floor area . .. enable you to 
highlight and feature “specials without disturbing regular 
counter arrangement . . . liven up the store—give it a new 
modern appearance. 

Write today for illustrated “display idea" 
booklet. Name your preferred whole- 
saler. No obligation. 















retlector hardware corporation 
WESTERN AVENUE AT 22n0 PLACE, CHICAGO 





~-(CHICAGO)-= 
SPRING HINGES, 


(A Type for Every Requirement) 






“Triplex” 
Spring Hinges 
For 
Lavatory Doors 


When marble is cut for 
the hinges of lavatory 
doors there is always the 
risk of breaking or de- 


Type 2242 facing it. 


This danger and expense is avoided when 
“TRIPLEX” Lavatory Spring Hinges are used. 


The Adjustable Clamp Flanges in these hinges 
offer a protection against variations in the thick- 
ness of the marble partitions. 


Send for Catalogue No. H 47 


Chicago Spring Hinge Company, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
U.S. A. 











TAEK § 


‘100% usable” 
Ask your jobber 

















W. W. CROSS &CO. INC. 
EAST JAFFREY 


N.H. 








oP NRIDER 


World’s first fully streamlined bicycle— 
with rubber mountings, and many other 
exclusive Columbia features. True to 
Columbia traditions of fine quality and 
resale profit. The leader of an extraordi- 
nary line of 30 Columbia models which sets 
the pace for quality bicycles. Send for 
Columbia proposition and latest catalog. 


THE WESTFIELD MFG. COMPANY 
Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


















REAL sales representa- 
tives advertise in the 
"Sales Accounts Wanted" 
columns of the classi- 
fied advertising section 
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PROFITS! 


STAR Heel Plates, like profits, 
are always popular, Sales prove 
it. Their outstanding quality is 
the reason. Leaders for nearly 
30 years. 9 sizes. Also 3 pairs 
assorted on cards. Want SAM- 
PLES ?—-say the word. Sold by 
Leading Jobbers. 


8 
8 
8 STAR 
oS 
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SHERMAN 


Lawn Hose Fittings 


HE leaders for 
nearly 40 years. 
Line includes: 
Couplings, Clamps, 
Nozzles, Menders, 
Rose _ Sprinklers, 
Hot House §Sprin- 
klers, Lawn Sprin- 
klers, Nipples, Wa- 
ter Thieves, Shut- 
Off Connections, 
Reducers, Bush- 
ings, Double Fe- 
male Swivels, Hose 
Spuds, Gooseneck 
Connections and 
other fittings of 
SHERMAN qual- 
» ity. All profitable 

Diamond Nozzle Sellers. 





@ Sold by Jobbers® 





Gooseneck 
Hose 
Connection 
H.B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 
Battle Creek Mich. 














ARMSTHGNG BROS. 


Alloy Steel—Oil Tempered— 
Cadmium Plated 


Knife Blade Cutter Wheels 


Made from selected Alloy Tool Steel, accurately 
machined, heat treated, hardened, oil tempered and 
cadmium plated, those better wheels hold their 
sharpness, cut much faster and much easier than 
ordinary wheels. 

Beautiful metal Display Board comes with balanced 
stocks of Smooth and Knurled wheels for all stand- 
ard make pipe cutters. Board is plainly marked 
to permit instant selection of proper wheels. 











On one Board 
—wheels for 
all sizes and 
makes of 
pipe cutters 








» for 


~ Circulars 


Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
“The Tool Holder People” 
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under way in Geneva, Mussolini is 
buying ships and hurrying for- 
ward men and supplies to Africa. 
It is reported that Japan is now 
selling arms and ammunition to 
Ethiopia. 

It now seems that the treaty of 
1906 between Great Britain, 
France and Italy to preserve the 
territorial integrity of Ethiopia 
was just another scrap of paper. 

The European diplomatic situa- 
tion is interesting. It is too bad 
we are not permitted to look be- 
hind the scenes. 

England could easily check 
Italy by closing the Suez canal 
to her ships. England could also 
stop Italy at Gibraltar. Italy 
would be bottled up in the Medi- 
terrranean. » 

It is very strange that England 
does not seem to be especially in- 
terested in blocking Italy. France 
is also very quiet. There must 
be an understanding for the par- 
tition of Ethiopia between France, 
Italy and England. 

The conferences in Geneva in 
the face of actual proceedings 
seem to be a farce. 

It is reported that Italy can 
only buy from other nations for 
cash. Italy’s credit is not good. 

Ethiopia is arranging to make a 
loan in Japan. 

It will be a curious situation if 
Japan backs up Ethiopia against 
England, France and Italy. Prob- 
ably Japan also wishes a slice of 
territory in Africa. 

Are you aware that in the last 
five years Japan has become the 
greatest cotton manufacturing and 
selling nation in the world? It 
has taken the leadership from 
England. It is reported that while 
United States has been holding up 
the price for cotton, the foreign 
traders of the nations have been 
taking the business in raw cotton 
and also in cotton goods from us. 
It will be very difficult ever to get 
this business back. 

It is reported that a first-class 
quality of cotton can be raised on 
the uplands of Ethiopia. 

Our cotton crop used to be 
regularly 13,000,000 bales per 
annum. We were able to sell this 
crop. Now we seem to be satisfied 
if we can raise and handle 12,- 


000,000 bales. 
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Tue “Who Makes It” 
Editor will be glad to 
help you in your search 
for the name of the manu- 
facturer of that product 
you are interested in. 


If you do not find it or 
its trade name listed in 
the current Directory 
Number, in all probabil- 
ity it has been incorpo- 
rated in the revised list- 
ings that are being pre- 
pared for the next issue 
of the Directory Number. 
Many such changes are 
being made daily and the 
listings brought up to 
date. 


If your current Direc- 
tory does not give you 
the information you seek, 
write the “Who Makes 
It” Editor. He’s at your 
service! 
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